WAS THE WEST A SAFETY VALVE FOR LABOR? 
By JosepH ScHAFER 


The late Graham Wallas once remarked: ‘‘Social events have 
obstinately refused to follow the path predicted by the nine- 
teenth century political economy; and few economists outside of 
Moscow now speak with certainty of any economic laws.’’? Not- 
withstanding the authority of so great a name and so incisive a 
thinker, some provisional respect should be paid to economic 
writers whose announced principles grow out of personal ex- 
perience and observation; such are men like Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton, who laid down for 
the American people the easily accepted doctrine that an open, 
partially settled country like the United States was especially 
advantageous to labor because cheap lands guaranteed high 
wages. 

In his Observations Concerning the Peopling of Countries, 
written at Philadelphia in 1751, Franklin wrote: ‘‘So vast is the 
territory of North America, that it will require many ages to 
settle it fully; and till it is fully settled, labor will never be cheap 
here, where no man continues long a laborer for others, but gets 
a plantation of his own, no man continues long a journeyman to 
a trade, but goes among those new settlers, and sets up for him- 
self, &. Hence labor is no cheaper now in Pennsylvania, than 
it was thirty years ago, though so many thousand laboring peo- 
ple have been imported.’’ ” 

Franklin also saw, what Turner elucidated in a later day, that 
the American colonies were a ‘‘frontier’’ for Europe; that the 
cheap lands overseas maintained the level of laborers’ wages in 
England on a higher plane than in continental Europe. ‘‘This 
salutary effect,’’ said Franklin, ‘‘will be produced even without 
emigration, and will result from the mere possibility of emigrat- 
ing. ... But the rise of wages will not be equally felt by the 


1 Pamphlet lecture on Physical and Social Science (London, 1930). 
2 Jared Sparks, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 1836-40), II, 313- 
314. 
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different nations of Europe. It will be more or less considerable, 
in proportion to the greater or less facilities for emigration, 
which each affords.’’ * 

The above was written after the French and Indian War but 
prior to the Revolution. The venerable philosopher returned to 
the same subject again and again, significantly in a discussion 
of who should emigrate to America, which can be dated after the 
completion of the Articles of Confederation, probably 1783-1785. 
Europeans need not look to the confederation government to 
foster manufactures with bounties, ete. Nor, in general, can such 
favors be expected from the separate states. Where tried, the 
results have usually been disappointing, ‘‘labor being generally 
too dear there, and hands difficult to be kept together, everyone 
desiring to be a master, and the cheapness of lands inclining 
many to leave trades for agriculture.’’ 

In the same article Franklin stated: 


Insomuch that the propriety of an hundred acres of fertile soil full 
of wood may be obtained near the frontiers in many places for eight 
to ten guineas, hearty young laboring men, who understand the 
husbandry of corn and cattle, which is nearly the same in that country 
as in Europe, may easily establish themselves there. A little money 
saved of the good wages they receive there, while they work for others, 
enables them to buy the land and begin their plantation, in which they , 
are assisted by the good will of their neighbors, and some credit. Mul- 
titudes of poor people from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany 
have by this means in a few years, become wealthy farmers who, in 
their own countries, where all the lands are fully occupied and the 
wages of labor low, could never have emerged from the poor condition 
wherein they were born.* 


This shows how Franklin’s economic theory grew directly out 
of his observation of the course of social development in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere in America. 

About the same time Jefferson, in penning for the benefit of 
European friends his Notes on Virginia, had something to say 
about the desirability of keeping the population of the American 
communities as little mixed as practicable, an idea heartily 


8 Ibid., 444, Cf. Edward G. Wakefield, England and America (London, 1833), II, 
104. 


4Sparks, Franklin, 471-472. For preceding quotation see ibid., 474. 
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shared by Franklin. He had serious doubts about the wisdom 
of promoting rapid immigration from foreign countries. But, 
he noted: ‘‘I mean not that these doubts should be extended to 
the importation of useful artificers. The policy of that measure 
depends on very different considerations. Spare no expense in 
obtaining them. They will after a while go to the plow and the 
hoe; but, in the meantime they will teach us something we do not 
know.’’® 

There is, however, an even more authoritative voice among 
the ‘‘founding fathers’’ than those mentioned above. This coun- 
try’s industrial system has as its classic literary background 
Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures. That remarkable exposi- 
tion of the country’s opportunity to diversify and increase its 
productions recognized the primacy of agriculture and pointed 
out means of supplementing farm production with a variety of 
manufactures for which the country was suited and for which 
necessary labor could be found without drawing it away from the 
farms. Hamilton had the idea that a vast unused labor source 
resided in the women and children, a conception which is less 
popular today than it was in 1790. He believed also that the 
labor of adult males was only partly utilized in farming opera- 
tions — largely suspended in winter. 

But the great secretary envisioned also another source of 
labor supply independent of the farms and the women and chil- 
dren, when he wrote: ‘‘The desire of being an independent 
proprietor of land is founded on such strong principles in the 
human breast, that where the opportunity of becoming so is as 
great as it is in the United States, the proportion will be small 
of those whose situations would otherwise lead to it, who would 
be diverted from it to manufactures. And it is highly proba- 
ble .. . that the accessions of foreigners who, originally drawn 
over by manufacturing views, would afterwards abandon them 
for agricultural, would be more than an equivalent for those of 
our citizens who might happen to be detached from them.’’ 

Implicit in this statement is the full round of concepts that 
enter into the safety valve theory. Hamilton assumed that land 
would generally outbid in attractiveness other wealth producing 
opportunities, and that therefore special inducements would have 


5 Paul L. Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904-1905), III, 488. 
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to be provided in order to toll a reasonable proportion of the 
laboring classes into industry. The tariff for protection would 
enable American manufacturers to add extraordinarily high 
wages to cheap food as inducements to foreign laborers to come 
over to this country to seek employment. These, together with 
Americans who were still at loose ends, the surplus help from 
the farms, and a heavy draft upon woman and child labor could. 
equip a large number of special industries. Cheap land would 
not only provide an outlet for those native laborers who from 
time to time should become able to take advantage of it, but 
it would act as a magnet to draw to American shores the foreign 
workmen whom he expected to attract into industry in the first 
instance but who would ultimately, as Jefferson put it, ‘‘go to 
the plow and the hoe.’’ 

Hamilton counted heavily on the overseas source of manufac- 
turing labor, and some facts indicate that his expectations were 
not disappointed. It happened that the colony of Pennsylvania, 
as early as 1727, alarmed at the rapid influx of Germans, enacted 
a law requiring all shipmasters bringing aliens to Philadelphia 
to provide a list of the names for permanent registration. Var- 
ious changes in the law were made from time to time as addi- 
tional requirements were imposed upon immigrants — to pass 
the medical inspection, to take the oath of allegiance, ete. It 
does not appear that shipmasters were actually in duty bound 
to do more than supply a careful list of names. But, in the course 
of a long experience, some of them got into the habit of noting 
additional facts. Some gave the place of birth, a few recorded 
the ages of the children in the families, others the ages of old 
and young alike, a few went so far as to describe the persons — 
height, complexion, color of hair and of eyes; two stated the 
number of persons in each family, and one gave the contract 
under which the passengers were carried from Amsterdam. 
Finally, what is even more important, ten captains named the 
occupations of the adult male immigrants.* 

These precious glimpses of the character of the German influx 
happen to fall in the period 1796 to 1807, therefore fitting ad- 


6 The lists are printed in Ralph B. Strassburger and William J. Hinke, Pennsyl- 
vania-German Pioneers (Norristown, Pa., 1934), III, 83, 116, 120, 140, 153, ete. 
No ‘‘laborer’? classification, but after some names occurs the notation ‘‘no trade.’’ 
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‘mirably into this inquiry as to how far the immigration of that 
time may have favored Hamilton’s views. Summarizing the ten 
lists one finds that those described as ‘‘farmers’’ numbered 155, 
while the craftsmen, under the various classifications, were just 
under twice as numerous, or 309. From this it would seem that, 
as far as the immigration from Germany was concerned, Hamil- 
ton’s expectations were fully justified. 

When the Pennsylvania German source is supplemented with 
the federal immigration record beginning with the year 1819-20, 
one can but marvel that justification was so complete. Farmers 
and craftsmen from all countries taken together ran almost 
neck and neck in the first statistical decade, the craftsmen being 
in the lead. Another class of so-called ‘‘laborers”’ trailed both; 
but since the laborers supplemented the craftsmen as potential 
industrial workers, the combined force of the two was still almost 
double the number of immigrant farmers. From 1830 to 1860 
the class of craftsman immigrants relatively declined while those 
of laborers and of farmers increased, the former much the more 
rapidly. In the decade 1851 to 1860 for example, ‘‘farmers’’ 
numbered 404,712, while craftsmen made up only 220,376 of the 
immigrant total. But inasmuch as 548,684 came in as ‘‘labor- 
ers,’’ it is obvious that the number of potential factory workers 
from the two sources was still almost twice as great as the 
number of incoming farmers. 

Computed as craftsmen were the groups, mechanics, miners, 
shoemakers, tailors, weavers and spinners, clerks, musicians, 
printers, painters, masons, hatters, manufacturers, millers, 
butchers, bakers. A slightly different classification, or analysis, 
of the skilled labor groups is followed in the treasury depart- 
ment’s tables of alien passengers published in 1889. On that 
basis the skilled occupations exceeded the farmer immigration 
each year from 1861. The laborer group forged ahead of both 
in a notable manner, being usually much larger than the other 
two combined. The farmer group was greatest — in the period 
1820-1888 — in the years from 1847 to 1854.’ 

The strong early movement of craftsmen to America and its 
persistence is obviously one of the significant neglected facts of 


7 This was the period of very rapid influx of peasant farmers from the disturbed 
Rhineland area, from distressed Ireland, and elsewhere. 
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American social history. European handicraftsmen were not 
only trained men, but as a result of their journeyman’s experi- 
ence, they were habituated to travel and adventure.* They were 
resourceful fellows, willing to risk the hardships and dangers 
of the transit to the New World, with all the exciting possibil- 
ities of life beyond the sea. If one knew all the facts about 
colonization, one might discover that such persons, rather than 
peasant farmers, constituted the staple of the immigration. At 
all events William Penn, in his Information and Direction to 
Such Persons as Are Inclined to America, especially Pennsyl- 
vania province, suggested that the purchasers of large tracts 
might let out their lands profitably in smaller parcels — not to 
immigrant peasants, but — to ‘‘handicrafts.’’ 
/ It is safe to infer that a very large proportion of the men who 
settled the agricultural lands of the original colonies were of 
the handicraft tradition, which authorizes one to ascribe to col- 
onial rural society a tone that it could not have had on the basis 
of an unmixed European peasant stock. And when one inquires 
how far down the years a similar condition prevailed, there is 
- hope to find it strongly represented in the period of most rapid 
expansion over the Mississippi Valley. A Wisconsin German im- 
migrant of 1847, Doctor Carl de Haas, wrote a book for the 
instruction of later immigrants from the Rhine Valley. In it he 
said, speaking of the eastern towns of Fond du Lac County where . 
he settled: ‘‘Most of the settlers here about, among them those 
who have developed the finest farms, were formerly handicrafts- 
men, this one a carpenter, that one a shoemaker, a miller, mason, 
etc. Several were formerly tailors.’ ® 

That typical observation was introduced with a comment upon 
pioneer American agriculture which shows such good sense and 
insight, and which harmonizes so closely with one of Franklin’s 
remarks of a century earlier, that it should be widely read and 
heeded by social historians. ‘‘Let no one come hither,’’ said 
this ex-schoolmaster, ‘‘who does not expect to labor industri- 
ously and who does not take pleasure in cultivating the soil and 


8 For a convenient account in English of German craftsmen, their training and 
experiences as journeymen, see William Howitt, The Rural and Domestic Life of 
Germany (London, 1842), passim, esp. chap. X. 

® Carl de Haas, Winke fiir Auswanderer (Elberfeld, 1848), 91. 
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in caring for livestock. But let no one remain at home because 
he understands too little of land cultivation and the care of live- 
stock. The whole business is here so simple, and experienced 
neighbors, with such obliging readiness, will instruct him who 
is anxious to learn that a good farmer will quickly be made out 
of the most inexperienced immigrant who is genuinely teach- 
able.’’ *° Persons seventy years old or over, who were brought up 
in middle western rural communities, constitute a cloud of wit- 
nesses to confirm both statements, while the manuscript census 
and the county histories, in their biographical sections, will 
prove them for any middle western area. 

The ‘‘husbandry of corn and cattle’’ until recently was a sim- 
ple, easily acquired business. The historian who knows only the 
highly specialized and scientific agriculture of the modern time 
cannot understand how it would have been possible for rurally 
untrained mechanics to make a success of farming even if they 
conld have saved the necessary money to begin operations at the 
frontier. As this writer shows, the only requisites were a will- 
ingness and ability to work hard, and a desire to learn. No long 
apprenticeship was needed to manage an ox-team, to guide the 
plow, scatter seed by hand, and harvest the ripened grain with 
the cradle scythe. 

And so far from the handicraftsman being unequal to the 
problems of the farm, his training in the doing of a few things 
with finished thoroughness and his ideals of accomplishment 
tended to guarantee for him, given the necessary physical equip- 
ment, unusual success in agriculture. The acknowledged best 
farmer of the author’s native community in southwest Wiscon- 
sin was a Bavarian villager who had learned and practiced the 
craft of dyer before starting a farm on a tract of raw land; but 
he had the good sense to ‘‘hire out’’ to a Yankee farmer several 
years before beginning on his own. 

The foreign travelers in America, decade after decade, saw 
mechanics and laborers going west to find favorable farming 
opportunities. Shirreff saw them in motion on the roads of New 
England. Morris Birkbeck met a party near Zanesville, Ohio, 
traveling afoot to view the West, stopping to work when neces- 
sity dictated that course. Harriet Martineau speaks of Irish, 

10 Ibid. 
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Germans, and Dutch ‘‘working their way into the back country 
and glad to be employed for awhile at Detroit to earn money 
to carry them farther.’’ 

Of special interest in this connection was the testimony of Lieu- 
tenant James Allen, in charge of harbor work at Chicago in 
1835. Writing to his chief, General Charles Gratiot, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1835, Allen said, speaking of ‘‘laborers and mechanics’’: 
‘‘The influx of this class of emigrants has been great, too; but 
the apparent facilities offered them of securing valuable por- 
tions of public land, by settling on it . . . have encouraged 
mechanics and laborers, on arriving, or soon after, to abandon 
their appropriate trades and occupations for a bright hope of 
soon making their fortunes under the preémption laws — Some 
of my best workmen; and who had been on the works since their 
commencement have, since the sales at this place, refused to 
continue at a rate of wages from $1.50 to $2.00 per day, and 
have gone to Milwaukee and elsewhere to make locations on pub- 
lic land in the confident expectation of securing it at the mini- 
mum price when it shall be brought into market. The constant 
changes of workmen, thus made, has been embarrassing and ex- 
pensive to the work.’’ * 

Craftsmen and laborers, metamorphosed into prosperous 
farmers, were actually met with by some of the foreign travelers 
and were particularly mentioned, notwithstanding that personal - 
references are infrequent in their books.” 

Familiarity with the local history of any western state will 
reveal how laborers and craftsmen are embedded in the social 
complex. For example, a group of English weavers formed a 
colony in Racine County, Wisconsin; English factory workers 
from Liverpool settled numerously in Dane County; Stafford- 
shire potters established a farming community in Columbia and 
Marquette counties; Cornish miners settled some of the best 
farm lands of Iowa, Grant, and Lafayette counties. Irish labor- 
ers, after helping to build the early Wisconsin railroads, bought 
land and settled on farms in half a dozen or more widely scat- 


11 Autograph letters, MS., Chicago Historical Society, XVII, 148-149. The 
author is indebted to Dr. Bessie L. Pierce for this citation. 

12 James Stuart, Gustavus Koerner, Alexander Mackay, James Flint, William 
Faux — each and all saw and described such persons. 
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tered colonies. Swiss laborers and poor peasants founded the 
famous colony of New Glarus in Green County. Farming col- 
onies of Welsh, Scotch, Dutch, Belgians, Bohemians, Poles, and 
Italians doubtless contained their proportionate numbers of 
laborers and craftsmen, as the Germans did, while native Amer- 
icans of similar antecedents are to be found in every farming 
district of the state where available evidence is studied. 

Some of the travelers noted that, during a severe depression, 
mechanics and laborers thrown out of work in the cities were 
‘taking to the woods’’ along the frontier where they could at 
least make their living by farming.** This, so far as it goes, 
negatives the contention of some recent writers who believe it 
was impossible for laborers by reason of destitution even to 
reach the frontier, much less equip themselves for farming. 
There usually existed, or were created, agencies to aid persons 
in such circumstances. Public charity could not be expended 
more economically than in placing the indigent in a position 
to become self supporting. But doubtless the most common, as 
well as the most substantial, aid to emigrants came from mem- 
bers of their own families, or from personal friends concerned 
about the welfare of those who had fallen upon evil times. At 
all events, it is known that many went west during depressions.** 

The real wages paid to American laborers and craftsmen were 
high enough so that, during prosperous times, it was possible for 
them if they were thrifty, to lay by a fund to be used for the 
purchase of land or other property, and when bad times came on, 
such savings could be converted into frontier farms. A consider- 
able proportion of the laborers in every leading industry have 
generally owned their homes and some have had cash on hand. 
A break in employment continuity was a sharp reminder to 
make a change to farming which may have been contemplated 
earlier but postponed. 

There is direct and unequivocal evidence of movement from 


18 See James Flint’s ‘‘Letters from America, 1818-20,’’ in Reuben G. Thwaites, 
ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1904-1907), IX, 238. 

14 The tolls on the national road in Ohio amounted to $27,500 in 1836. In 1837, 
the panic year, they rose to almost $40,000, and in 1838 reached $50,000. Another 
proof is in the numbers who filed certificates with the settlers’ associations, giving 
the dates at which they selected their land claims. The Milwaukee County associa- 
tion records 2,044 claims of which 692 were of 1836 and 1,177 of 1837. 
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the factories to the frontier, and whether the exodus from in- 
dustry took place in good times or in bad made no difference 
to the men who were left there. The thinning of the ranks of 
labor was the important fact: it was the ‘‘safety valve.’’ ‘‘A 
great portion of the wages thus monthly received,’’ wrote Mac- 
kay, telling a story of the girls and women employed about 1848 in 
the Lowell mills, ‘‘is deposited in the Savings Bank, particularly 
by the females, who make their work in Lowell a stepping-stone 
to a better state of existence. After labouring there for a few 
years they amass several hundred dollars, marry, and go off 
with their husbands to the West, buy land, and enjoy more than 
a competency for the remainder of their days.’’ * 

Mackay’s statement obviously requires qualification. It can- 
not be supposed that all the young New England girls followed 
the course he outlined. No doubt, however, many of them did 
so, or he would not have brought away from his visit to Lowell 
that information — about which, it may be added, the newspapers 
were silent. But, if even a moderate proportion of the Lowell 
girls were earning for the purpose of marrying and moving 
west to buy land, how can one doubt that a certain proportion 
of the male artisans also, not only in those mills but in mills and 
factories everywhere in the East, were similarly motivated? 
America was country bred. The farms of New England, from 
early in the century, became static in population through the. 
steady flowing off of young people to new farming areas. ‘‘ There 
is hardly a family engaged in the cultivation of the soil,’’ said 
Stuart, ‘‘who do not send out emigrants to distant parts of the 
same state, or to other states, to clear lots of the forest, and 
make new settlements.’’ *° 

Did these people go direct from old farm to new? Certainly 
not in all cases. They engaged for a few years or seasons in 
the fisheries, worked in the ship yards and lumber mills, made 
long voyages on whaling ships, peddled tin-ware and ‘‘ Yankee 
notions,’’ and also worked in factories and mills — all as means 
of procuring the wherewithal for a good start as landed propri- 


15 Alexander Mackay, The Western World or Travels in the United States in 
1846-47 (London, 1849), IIT, 288. 

16 James Stuart, Three Years in North America (1828-31) (New York, 1833), 
I, 125. 
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etors in the West. The character maintained by the metropolitan 
and village ‘‘operative classes,’? as English travelers called 
them, is the best testimony to the decent rural sources from 
which the native portion were derived.” 

It must not be overlooked, however, that native craftsmen and 
mill hands were gradually replaced in the East by foreign crafts- 
men and laborers, to the disruption of labor organizations. 
‘‘Next to the abundant economic opportunities available to wage 
earners in this country, and to their children,’’ wrote Perlman, 
‘‘immigration has been the factor most guilty of the incohesive- 
ness of American labor.’’ ** It was due to immigration that the 
Lowell girls all disappeared in a few years and foreign workers 
took their places. In like manner, foreigners came more and 
more to man the iron foundries, the ship yards, and the hundred 
and one different manufacturing plants, though to be sure such 
persons were present from the beginning. What became of the 
acclimated workers for whom new immigrants were substituted? 

Despite the absence of complete statistical information on 
the point, who can doubt that, as Franklin asserted a hundred 
years earlier, mechanics and laborers went out among the new 
settlements to set up for themselves as they did in Chicago; and 
every newly developed community was a new center from which 
such persons would ‘‘go to the plow and the hoe.’’ The settle- 
ment of the frontier, in short, was not merely agricultural; it 
involved the building of towns and cities, mills, factories, trans- 
portation systems, and it called for the full complement of 
mechanics and laborers demanded as a condition of advancing 
civilization. That these mechanics, to a considerable extent, be- 
came farmers in their new environments will presently be shown. 

17 William Faux, ‘‘Memorable Days in America, November 27, 1818-July 21, 
1820,’’ in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XII, 45, on Jonathan Roberts, senator 
from Pennsylvania —‘‘a plain farmer and was once ...a mechanic.’’ Mrs, Henry 
Clay calls attention to ‘‘the decency and affluence’’ of the tradespeople and 
mechanics of Lexington, many of whom ride in their own carriages. See Thomas 
Hulme’s ‘‘ Journal of a Tour in the Western Countries of America — September 30, 
1818— August 8, 1819,’’ in ibid., X, 66. See also Stuart, North America, 
II, 182, 188-189, 316-317. ‘‘ They [mechanics] seemed to possess a general knowledge 
of British literature, and more especially the works of Sir Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns.’’ See Patrick Shirreff, 4 Tour Through North America (Edinburgh, 1835), 
50. 

18 Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York, 1928), 168. 
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In the neighborhood of the author’s parental farm in south- 
western Wisconsin the farmers of sixty years ago who had been 
mechanics, common laborers or farm laborers were in the ma- 
jority. Memory places them geographically. Adjoining on the 
north were a former Norwegian sailor and a Bohemian miller. 
On the west was a Bohemian miller who had four sons, each of 
whom learned a trade. When that farm changed hands about 
1882, the purchaser was a man from Omaha who had saved 
$4,000 as a wage-worker in an iron foundry. 

On the south the farm touched that of a Bohemian ‘‘farm- 
hand,’’ and also that of a German millwright. Beyond him, on 
the same road, lived a German shoemaker, a Bohemian book- 
binder, and a Welsh miner who had gone from the Wisconsin 
lead mines to California and is supposed to have brought back 
considerable gold. Beyond him, again, lived his son-in-law who 
was a Yankee carpenter. The bluffs which bounded this 400 
acre farm on the east separated the valley from another where 
lived two Germans who were probably old-time farmers. 

Going north on the usual road to post office and market, one 
passed first the aforesaid Bohemian miller’s farm; next, the 
farm of James Black, an American miller who was born in Vir- 
-ginia. Then came the farm of John McIntyre, born in Pennsy]l- 
vania, who as a laborer helped dig the Ohio canal, then learned | 
the blacksmith’s trade, made plows of a superior kind in Spring- 
field, Illinois, where he knew a young lawyer named Abe Lin- 
coln; he afterwards moved his shop to Platteville, Wisconsin, 
and finally bought a large tract of land, farmed well, bought and 
fattened cattle, and became what one calls wealthy. Beyond Mc- 
Intyre’s farm lived a ‘Pennsylvania Dutchman’’ who had prob- 
ably been reared as a farmer, and that is likewise true of the 
Bohemian farmer whose place was passed next in order. Adjoin- 
ing him, however, was a city bred German farmer who had been 
apprenticed to a master builder and who, on coming to America, 
worked at his trade first in Milwaukee, then in Mineral Point 
before taking up land. Beyond him was another German farmer 
who had been a shoemaker and still kept his large family shod 
by his own winter bench work. The last permanent settler on 
that road was a German whose experience in the Civil War en- 
titled him to rank as a professional soldier. 
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Critics of the safety valve theory have hitherto seemed loath 
to recognize such evidence as an answer to their contention that 
the frontier did not significantly affect the labor problem. In fact, 
some of them make such heavy demands upon the ‘‘safety valve’’ 
that there would be no possibility of satisfying them. They ask: 
‘‘Did enough persons leave city employment or were enough 
diverted from it to prevent explosive unrest?’’ They find plenty 
of unrest in industrial labor circles and therefore object that the 
safety valve, if it existed at all, often failed to work. Well, there 
was unrest at times even among frontier farmers. Yet, if the 
doctrine of relativity applies, as it must, to ‘‘explosions’’ as 
well as to other human affairs, then it would seem that the 
frontier safety valve was not only a reality but a notable suc- 
cess. There was in America no actual revolution like those of 
the 1830’s and the 1840’s in continental Europe, in which labor- 
ers and mechanics were deeply involved; also there was no such 
oppression of the laboring classes as they suffered in England, 
and no such labor disturbances as that country experienced. 
Wrote Michel Chevalier: ‘‘In America as in Europe, competition 
among the head-workmen [in factories] tends to reduce their 
wages; but the tendency is not increased in America, as in 
Europe, by the competition among the labourers, that is, by an 
excess of hands wanting employ, for the West stands open as 
a refuge to all who are unemployed. In Europe, a coalition of 
workmen can only signify one of these two things; raise our 
wages or we shall die of hunger with our wives and children, 
which is an absurdity; or raise our wages, if you do not, we shall 
take up arms, which is civil war, in Europe there is no other 
possible construction to be put upon it. But in America, on the 
contrary, such a coalition means, raise our wages, or we go to 
the West.’’ * 

The proof that craftsmen and laborers earned farms for them- 
selves, easily as it may escape those who rely on newspaper 
evidence, can be amassed, from local sources, to any desired ex- 
tent. The first source is the one which Carter Goodrich and Sol 
Davison deliberately rejected as unavailable, namely, the man- 
uscript federal census. That should, in fact, be regarded as the 
ultimate and most nearly universal basis for the study of such 

19 Society, Manners and Politics in the United States (Boston, 1839), 144. 
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phases of social history as population complexes, population 
changes, interior migration, and occupational changes. The cen- 
suses are not yet in condition for facile use, the work of index- 
ing being merely well begun. But if the current program of the 
WPA organization for indexing censuses by counties shall be 
continued, the time will soon come when a plea in avoidance of 
its use will identify the arm-chair researcher. 

The censuses were, of course, always available to those who 
were willing to perform heavy labor in order to win definite 
results. By using that source for the study of individuals in 
Wisconsin towns it was possible to show that men who were 
laborers and craftsmen at the time of an earlier census had be- 
come land-owning farmers some years later; men who were 
farmers at a later census were identified in an earlier census as 
laborers and craftsmen. The test was applied in a sufficient 
number of different towns in different sections of the state to 
make the results representative. They show that, among the 
farmers of 1880, from 25 to 60 per cent had been laborers and 
craftsmen thirty years earlier. 

The second source was local biographies as contained in coun- 
ty histories, biographical records, or so-called biographical al- 
bums prepared by counties. The county histories for Wisconsin 
are primarily those edited by C. W. Butterfield which, for the 
present purpose, are of the right vintage, in and near the year 
1880. The biographies in those books, however, except in the 
cases of a very few towns where the work of collecting data 
seems to have been ably sponsored, are sadly lacking in the back- 
ground economic data necessary to show how the subjects ac- 
quired the means to become farm owners. 

A much better series of county histories, from the point of 
view of this inquiry, were those of about the same period for 
Minnesota counties which were edited by Doctor Edward D. 
Neill. His biographies, useful for genealogy equally with Butter- 
field’s, are usually useful also for the study of economic phases 
of the subject’s personal history. From them it was easy to 
determine what proportion of the farmers of a given county or 
a given town had actually earned the beginnings of their farms, 
and by what means — whether as craftsmen, as common labor- 
ers, factory hands, farm hands, farm renters or a combination 
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of several methods. To illustrate, Dakota County, Minnesota, 
in 1880 had 1,977 farms. Neill’s history, 1881, sketches the 
careers of,355 farmers, or 17.9 per cent of all in the county. Of 
that n r 179, or just over 50 per cent, earned their farm 
beginnings, 55 of them as craftsmen, 56 as farm hands and rent- 
ers, 68 as common workers at varied labor. Similar conditions, 
though not quite so striking, were revealed by the local records 
for portions of a county in Iowa, another in Nebraska, a third 
in Kansas, and two in Illinois. 

From the results of these studies, it becomes probable that 
about one-third of the middle western farmers, around 1880, 
had earned their farms as laborers or craftsmen. The pro- 
portion was lower at later periods when second generation 
settlers had inherited from pioneer parents. The proportions 
varied also in respect to the population, foreign born settlers 
being earners in more cases, native born in fewer cases. But 
seemingly, the labor element was nowhere absent from farming 
communities. While the research could have been made much 
more complete, it justifies this much of a generalization. 

Did this representation of laborers and craftsmen among the 
owning farmers of the western states affect the situation of 
industrial and other labor? To ask this question is to answer it 
in the spirit of Benjamin Franklin writing 186 years ago: until 
the land was fully settled, labor could not be cheap in the 
European sense. And if, as Goodrich and Davison very properly 
concede, the frontier ‘‘tended to hold up the level of industrial 
wages,’’*° the safety valve for labor was a reality whatever 
research may show as to the comparative fewness of the actual 
industrial laborers who became western farmers. 

The condition of American industrial labor has been by no 
means ideal. Differences of real wages between America and 
Europe may not have been as great as American tariff lobbyists 
claimed, yet that they were substantial the entire history of 
immigration conclusively proves. Still, despite the disruptive 
effects of the successive immigrations and the near disasters 
incident to recurring depressions, a gradual if irregular advance 
in wages and in working conditions has been achieved latterly, 


20See Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, ‘‘The Wage-Earner in the Westward 
Movement, II,’’ Political Science Quarterly (New York), LI (1936), 115. 
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of course, principally through effective organization. Were it 
not for the safety valve, which operated from the beginning of 
the nation’s history, it is permissible to ask if Anggican em- 
ployers, served during many years by such a stron steady 
influx of cheap labor from abroad, would have been more con- 
siderate of their employees than were the employing classes in 
France, Germany, and England. Here is another question that 
statistics cannot answer. It is certain, however, that the effect 
of what has been called the safety valve has been largely psy- 
chological, operating alike upon laborers, employers, and the 
general public. Goodrich and Davison found the belief in it 
general among politicians, editors, industrialists and, in fact, 
all classes. Were all mistaken? 

Lucy Larcom, one of the Lowell mill girls, did not think so: 
‘“<Those middle years of the century were full of stimulus. 
Vistas opened in every direction. New horizons were lifting 
themselves. The untrodden peaks, the unpenetrated forests, the 
prairies untraversed, were all around, just far enough off to 
give scope to the most inclosed landscape. There was boundless 
breathing-room for everybody. There were the hopes and the 
possibilities which are more to the imaginative seeker than 
attainment. The simple phrase, ‘the far West,’ was like a talis- 
man, rich with suggestions and beckonings. All these influences 
were as an atmosphere surrounding the toiler, in which soul and - 
body were free to move, — an atmosphere that poured in at the 
mill-windows, invigorating those who went forth to new ex- 
periences.’’ ** 


21 ‘¢ Among Lowell Mill-Girls,’’? Atlantic Monthly (Boston), XLVIII (1881), 611. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN AGRICULTURAL HISTORY AS A 
FIELD OF RESEARCH * 


By Everett E. Epwarps 


If one is to comprehend the living past, he must give infinitely 
more attention to the implications of the fact that this country 
was primarily rural for over two and one-half centuries. The vast 
maze of forces and conditions that have entered into the evolu- 
tion of rural life may well be taken as a central theme of Amer- 
ican history. Today economic and social problems press for solu- 
tion with perhaps more vehemence than ever before, and it be- 
hooves historians to supply the essential backgrounds of these 
current problems, many of which arise out of a rural past, if the 
people of this nation are to develop a sound national and inter- 
national economy. 

In turning more particularly to the Middle West, one should 
also bear in mind that farming and the accompanying rurality 
has had greater dominance there than in any other region except 
the South. Furthermore, its agriculture has probably_been of 
greater importance to the nation than that of any other " region, _ : 
The sources of special interest to agricultural historians have 
already been considered in another connection,? and a fairly 
comprehensive, albeit somewhat out-of-date, bibliography of the 
history of American agriculture which includes sections relating 
to the Middle West is also available.* It has seemed best, there- 
fore, to devote this general discussion primarily to the phases 

1 This paper was presented at the joint session of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
eal Association with the American Historical Association at Providence, Rhode 
Island, on December 29, 1936. 

2 Everett E. Edwards, ‘‘The Need of Historical Materials for Agricultural Re- 
search,’’ Agricultural History (Washington), IX (1935), 3-11. 

3 Everett E. Edwards, ‘‘A Bibliography of the History of Agriculture in the Unit- 
ed States,’? United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 84 
(Washington, 1930). The vast amount of bibliographical material which has accum- 
ulated in the compiler’s files since the issuance of this bulletin is available for exam- 
ination at the office of the writer in the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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of Middle Western agriculture that are particularly deserving 
of the attention of the historians.‘ 

As yet there is no comprehensive volume or series of studies 
on the subject. For general treatments, one must depend on sum- 
maries in the better economic history texts, and whenever there 
is need of detailed information one is obliged to turn to widely 
scattered articles, chapters, and monographs which, at best, 
cover the subject only as a woefully incomplete and ill-fitted 
patchwork. Although many of these writings hold a high place 
in American historiography, their usefulness as a contribution 
to the history of the American basic industry is often vitiated by 
the fact that they have usually been written as political, social, or 
diplomatic history. In other words, agriculture and rurality have 
been reached from the outside rather than used as the starting 
point. 

Of the twelve states constituting the Middle West, only Wis- 
consin is provided with a modern history of its agriculture.’ In 
this respect, Joseph Schafer’s excellent summary may well serve 
as a model.® The other volumes of the same author’s Domesday 
Book series and Frederick Merk’s Economic History of Wiscon- 
sin during the Civil War Decade also deserve mention because 
of their contents and the significance of the methods used. EH. V. 

4 For three earlier treatments, see William J. Trimble, ‘‘The Agrarian History of 
the United States as a Subject for Research,’’ Proceedings of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, VIII (1914-15), 81-90, which also appeared in slightly 
revised form in the History Teacher’s Magazine (Philadelphia), VI (1915), 135-137 ; 
Louis B. Schmidt, ‘‘ An Unworked Field of Mississippi Valley History,’’ Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics (Iowa City), XXI (1923), 94-111; and the ‘‘General In- 
troduction’’ by Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell to their Columbia Uni- 


versity Studies in the History of American Agriculture series as given in Jared Eliot, 
Essays upon Field Husbandry in New England and other Papers, 1748-1762 (New 
York, 1934), p. v-xii. 

For other citations to pertinent articles of a similar nature, see Everett E. Ed- 
wards, ‘‘An Annotated Bibliography on the Materials, the Scope, and the Signifi- 
cance of American Agricultural History,’’ Agricultural History, VI (1932), 38-43, 
which was later issued in revised form as a mimeographed publication of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics with the title, References on Agricultural 
History as a Field of Research and Study (Washington, November, 1934). 

5In this discussion, the Middle West is assumed to include the East North Cen- 
tral and West North Central divisions as used in the United States Census reports, 
t.e., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

6 Joseph Schafer, A History of Agriculture in Wisconsin (Madison, 1922). 
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Robinson’s volume on Minnesota is now over twenty years old, 
and that of C. W. Burkett on Ohio appeared in 1900.7 Some of 
the more recent state histories include chapters on agriculture, 
av.a there are also a number of experiment station bulletins that 
supply general summaries for states.* Russell H. Anderson has 
done a period of Illinois agriculture and promises to expand his 
study into an agricultural history of the state.° James C. Malin 
is working on the agricultural history of his native Kansas, and 
Harold E. Briggs, Mare M. Cleworth, and Herbert S. Schell have 
done similar research on the early years of the Dakotas.*° The 
agricultural history of Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Nebraska remain to be undertaken if the subject is to be devel- 
oped in terms of states. \ 

In studying the agricultural history of any region, basic con- 
sideration must be given to two primal factors — the settlers 
and the geographic moulds into which they poured themselves. 


7 Edward Van D. Robinson, Early Economic Conditions and the Development of 
Agriculture in Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1915) ; Charles W. Burkett, History of Ohio 
Agriculture (Concord, N. H., 1900). 

8 For example, Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger, A History of 
Ohio (New York, 1934), 4-7, 179-181, 306-314. 

9 For an abstract, see Russeli H. Anderson, Agricultwre im Illinois during the 
Cwil War Period, 1850-1870 (Urbana, 1929). 

10 James C. Malin, ‘‘ The Kinsley Boom of the Late Eighties,’’ Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. (Topeka), IV (1935), 23-49, 164-187; id., ‘‘ The Turnover of Farm Popula- 
tion in Kansas,’’ ibid., IV (1935), 339-372; and id., ‘‘The Adaptation of the Agri- 
cultural System to Sub-Humid Environment,’’ Agricultural History, X (1936), 118- 
141; Harold E. Briggs, ‘‘Ranching and Stock-Raising in the Territory of Dakota,’’ 
South Dakota Historical Collections (Pierre), XIV (1928), 417-465; id., ‘‘The Great 
Dakota Boom, 1879 to 1886,’’ North Dakota Historical Quarterly (Bismarck), IV 
(1930), 78-109; id., ‘‘The Development of Agriculture in Territorial Dakota,’’ Cul- 
ver-Stockton Quarterly (Canton, Mo.), VII (1931), 1-37; id., ‘‘Early Bonanza 
Farming in the Red River Valley of the North,’’ Agricultural History, VI (1932), 
26-37; id., ‘‘The Development and Decline of Open Range Ranching in the North- 
west,’’ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HisTorIcAL RevIEw, XX (1934), 521-536 ;id., ‘‘ Grasshop- 
per Plagues and Early Dakota Agriculture, 1864-1876,’’ Agricultural History, VIII 
(1934), 51-63, ‘*The Settlement and Economic Development of the Territory of 
Dakota,’’ South Dakota Historical Review (Pierre), I (1936), 151-166, and ‘‘The 
Early History of Clay County,’’ South Dakota Historical Collections, XIII (1926), 
69-157; Mare M. Cleworth, ‘‘ Twenty Years of Brown County Agricultural History, 
1880-1899,’? ibid., XVII (1934), 17-176; Herbert S. Schell, ‘‘The Grange and the 
Credit Problem in Dakota Territory,’’ Agricultural History, X (1936), 59-83; id., 
‘*Drought and Agriculture in Eastern South Dakota during the Eighteen Nineties,’’ 
ibid., V (1931), 162-180. 
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The physiography, climate, and soils of a region provide the 
physical setting with certain limitations and advantages for 
those who undertake to farm there. An intelligent comprehen- 
sion of many phases of the subject, and especially the history of 
agricultural production, including its shifts and adjustments, is 
possible only if one considers the geographic factors. In this 
respect, the historian, is of course, largely dependent on the 
monographic literature of the geographers and the soil, climate, 
and type-of-farming bulletins of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the experiment stations. 

The history of the colonization and settlement of the Middle 
West has been told many times and in many ways, and it is hoped 
that further work on this phase of the subject will be concen- 
trated on realities. In other words, historians should continue to 
seek what Frederick Jackson Turner termed ‘‘the vital forces’’ 
that called American institutions into life and shaped them to 
meet changing conditions. The social and economic status of the 
settlers and of the succeeding generations of newcomers was a 
factor in the development of their farmsteads and communities. 
So also were the settlers’ preconceived ideas of farming. Al- 
though they may have attempted to follow the agricultural prac- 
tices familiar to them in the localities from which they came, 
they were compelled to respond to the actualities of their new 
environments. The hesitation of the pioneers on the edge of the 
prairies and their ultimate conquest of them is an interesting 
and significant example." The reasons why the different groups 
of settlers selected or perhaps simply found themselves on cer- 
tain types of land also deserve attention. Probably it is not with- 
out significance that New Englanders settled the oak openings 
of Wisconsin, leaving the forest-covered land for the Germans, 
and that the Finns seem to have selected a habitat as nearly sim- 
ilar to that of their native land as they could find.” 

The relation of the various immigrant elements to American 


11 William V. Pooley, Settlement of Illinois, 1830-1850 (Madison, 1908), chap. 14; 
Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties; Prairie and Forest (Madison, 1927), 
chap. 6. 

12 Joseph Schafer, ‘‘ The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin,’’ Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History (Madison), VI (1922-1923), 125-145, 261-279, 386-402, VII (1923), 
8-19, 148-171; Horace H. Russell, ‘‘ Finnish Farmers in America,’’ Agricultural His- 
tory, XI (1937), 65-79. 
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agriculture and rural life is also part of this subject. Although 
there are many valuable studies on the chief immigrant groups, 
one still lacks specific treatments of the actual adjustments by 
which they became American farmers and of their ultimate and 
distinctive contributions.**® As examples of the latter, one may 
cite the nexus of the Swiss to the early history of the cheese in- 
dustry in Wisconsin, the Danes to codperative creameries in 
Minnesota, and the German-Russians to hard winter wheat in 
Kansas."* 

Although the general history of the policies by which the land 
constituting the Middle West passed from the federal govern- 
ment to individual owners is available in B. H. Hibbard’s volume 
and in the monographs by P. J. Treat, R. G. Wellington, and G. 
M. Stephenson, there is still ample opportunity and need for clar- 
ification of the details.** For several years Roy M. Robbins and 
Henry Tatter have been working in this direction.” The policies 
pursued by the states in the disposition of the lands granted to 
them by the federal government are also important. However, 
the enacted policies are not the entire story, and the processes 


13In some instances, a group may have adopted American ways of making a 
living and economic organization so quickly that there is little to say and nothing of 
significance concerning adjustments. This is true of the Swedes, for example. 

14 Jchn Q. Emery, ‘‘The Swiss Cheese Industry in Wisconsin,’’ Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, X (1926), 42-52; Glenn T. Trewartha, ‘‘The Green County, Wis- 
consin, Foreign Cheese Industry,’’ Economic Geography (Worcester), II (1926), 292- 
308, esp. 296-297; Thomas P. Christensen, ‘‘ Danish Settlement in Minnesota,’’ Min- 
nesota History (St. Paul), VIII (1927), 363-385, for scattered paragraphs on dairy- 
ing among Danish settlers in Minnesota. The present writer surmises a nexus between 
the early codperative creameries in Minnesota and the quickening of national con- 
sciousness in Denmark following the loss of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864. Hugh P. 
Coultis, ‘‘The Introduction and Development of Hard Red Winter Wheat in Kan- 
sas,’’? Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Biennial Report, XV (1905-1906), 945-948. 

15 Benjamin H. Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 
1924); Payson J. Treat, The National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 1910); 
Raynor G. Wellington, The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 1828- 
1842 (Cambridge, 1914) ; George M. Stephenson, Political History of the Public Lands, 
1840 to 1862 (Boston, 1917). 

For additional references, see Edwards, ‘‘ Bibliography of the History of Agri- 
culture in the United States,’’ 50-59. An extensive unpublished bibliography on the 
land policies of the United States is. also available for consultation in the writer’s 
office in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

16 Roy M. Robbins, ‘‘ Horace Greeley: Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837- 
1862,’? Agricultural History, VII (1933), 18-41, and id., ‘‘Preémption — A Fron- 
tier Triumph,’’ MississipPI VALLEY HistoricaL Review, XVIII (1931), 331-349. 
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by which land ultimately came into the possession of farmers 
are probably more significant. In the study of actual disposition, 
Paul W. Gates has made notable contributions, beginning with 
his research on the colonization work of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and likewise James B. Hedges on that of the Northern 
Pacific.” The activities of land companies and the extent and 
significance of land speculation as well as its connection with 
tenancy should also be considered. The public domain was dis- 
tributed to private individuals with no restrictions on mode of 
use and the result has been widespread human suffering and de- 
vastation by erosion of thousands of acres. How to reconcile 
private exploitation of land with protection of the public interest 
has become the crux of the problem of developing a realistic land 
policy for present and future needs, and it is patent that his- 
torical studies of the land policies of the past have a distinctly 
pragmatic value. 

At the present time one hears much discussion of farm ten- 
ancy, and when one recalls that 36.3 per cent of the farmers of 
the Middle West are tenants, one can appreciate the concern of 
those who are immediately confronted with the problem.* For 
the United States as a whole the percentage is 42.1, and 40,000 
farmers are passing from the owning to the tenancy class each 
year. Analyses by agricultural economists and rural sociologists . 


17 Paul W. Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). This monograph embodies the contents of the following articles by 
the same author: ‘‘The Promotion of Agriculture by the Illinois Central Railroad, 
1855-1870,’’ Agricultural History, V (1931), 57-76; id., ‘‘Large-Scale Farming in 
Illinois, 1850 to 1870,’’ ibid., VI (1932), 14-25; id., ‘‘The Disposal of the Public 
Domain in Illinois, 1848-1856,’’ Journal of Economic and Business History (Cam- 
bridge), III (1931), 216-240; id., ‘‘ The Land Policy of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
1851-1870,’? ibid., 554-573; id., ‘‘The Campaign of the Illinois Central Railroad for 
Norwegian and Swedish Immigrants,’’ Studies and Records of the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association (Northfield, Minn.), VI (1931), 66-88. See also Paul 
W. Gates, ‘‘The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System,’’ American His- 
torical Review (New York), XLI (1936), 652-681. Cf. Fred A. Shannon, ‘‘ The Home- 
stead Act and the Labor Surplus,’’ ibid., 637-651; James B. Hedges, ‘‘The Coloni- 
zation Work of the Northern Pacific Railroad,’’ MississtpPI VALLEY HisTorIcaL RE- 
view, XIII (1926), 311-342, 

18 United States Special Committee on Farm Tenancy, Farm Tenancy; Report of 
the President’s Committee (Washington, 1937), 89. For the specific middle western 
states, the percentages are: Illinois, 44.5; Indiana, 31.6; Iowa, 49.6; Kansas, 44.0; 
Michigan, 19.0; Minnesota, 33.7; Missouri, 38.8; Nebraska, 49.3; North Dakota, 
39.1; Ohio, 28.9; South Dakota, 48.6; Wisconsin, 20.7. 
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have appeared as articles and bulletins, but thus far, there are 
no adequate historical studies of this phase of the subject. The 
fact that farm families of half a century or more ago received 
virgin and productive land free from the government and yet 
were unable to hold it indicates that something more than the 
need of low-cost credit is involved. Although the recent policy 
of stabilizing farm prices has probably helped, discerning studies 
of the beginnings of tenancy and the economic and human factors 
accentuating its increase may indicate that it is undesirable to 
attempt to resuscitate individualistic farming and may justify 
the current experiments in new methods of farm economy. Prob- 
ably the solutions of this problem will include limitations on the 
right to alienate holdings. In this connection one should also 
note the need of studies on the vast differences in the economic 
and social status of American farmers. The United States still 
proudly boasts that its tillers of the soil are farmers, not peas- 
ants, but accurate knowledge of the rural population in some 
areas would dispel any delusions that such is uniformly true. 
Some farmers are entirely capable of coping with changing con- 
ditions, while others need guidance and aid in varying degrees. 

The economic geographers delineate the United States into a 
number of agricultural regions and indicate that, generally 
speaking, the various crops and livestock now dominate in the 
geographic areas best suited to produce them.’ Today the Mid- 
dle West is represented on these maps by the American portion 
of the forest and hay region (the cut-over lands of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota), the western half of the hay and 

19 Oliver E. Baker, in his articles on ‘‘ Agricultural Regions of North America,’’ 
Economic Geography, IL (1926), 459-493, III (1927), 50-86, 309-339, 447-465, IV 
(1928), 44-73, 399-433, V (1929), 36-69, VI (1930), 166-190, 278-308, VII (1931), 
109-153, 325-364, VIII (1932), 325-377, IX (1933), 167-197, and also in his other 
writings differentiates thirteen regions. In addition to those given in the text, the 
regions are: humid subtropical crops belt; cotton belt; Middle Atlantic trucking 
region; grazing and irrigated crops region; Columbia plateau wheat region; Pacific 
subtropical crops region; and North Pacific hay, pasture, and forest region. 

The ‘‘Regionalized Types of Farming in the United States’’ map, issued by the 
planning division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, delineates thirteen 
main regions and one hundred sub-regions. 

The ‘‘ Types-of-Farming Areas in the United States, 1930’’ map, prepared by the 


United States Bureau of Census in codperation with the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, delineates 514 regions. 
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dairying region, the spring wheat region, the corn belt, the hard 
winter wheat region, and the northern portion of the mixed 
farming zone where northern and southern agriculture meet 
(the corn and winter wheat region). Historically the agricul- 
tural map has ultimately assumed its present form because of 
the operation of the many forces that made up what may be 
called the American agricultural revolution.”° The history of the 
various crops and livestocks, including their movement west- 
ward until they came to dominate in their present centers of sur- 
plus production, is a vital part of the subject. The changing ways 
of farm management and the introduction of new and improved 
varieties of crops and breeds of livestock and the efforts toward 
diversification also have a large place in the history of agricul- 
tural production. The series of articles on the historical back- 
ground of the economic phases of the production and marketing 
of the basic agricultural crops that appeared in the Yearbooks of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture for 1921 through 1925 
afford useful summaries, and they might well be taken as the 
starting points of detailed studies.”* L. B. Schmidt also outlined 
the westward movement of corn and wheat,” and there are also 
a few valuable monographs like J. A. Hopkins’ Economic His- 
tory of the Production of Beef Cattle in Iowa, and J. G. Thomp- 
son’s Rise and Decline of the Wheat Growing Industry in Wis- . 
consim that point the way. 

The other instrumentalities of agricultural production and 
rural life, other than land and management, namely, labor and 
equipment, need consideration. The ways in which the inade- 
quacies of the labor supply have been met, the hired man and his 
wages, transient labor, etc., have hardly been mentioned, much 


20 Louis B. Schmidt, ‘‘ The Agricultural Revolution in the Prairies and the Great 
Plains of the United States,’’ Agricultural History, VIII (1934), 169-195. For a 
more general statement, see the same author’s ‘‘The Agricultural Revolution in the 
United States — 1860-1930,’’ Science (New York), LXXII (1930), 585-594. 

21 The articles appeared as follows: 1921 — wheat, corn, beef, and cotton; 1922 — 
timber, hogs, dairy industry, tobacco, and small grains; 1923 — sugar, sheep, forage 
resources; 1924— hay, poultry; 1925 — fruits and vegetables. 

22 Louis B. Schmidt, ‘‘The Westward Movement of the Corn-Growing Industry 
in the United States,’’ Iowa Journal of History and Politics (Iowa City), XXI 
(1923), 112-141, and id., ‘‘ The Westward Movement of the Wheat Growing Industry in 
the United States,’’ ibid., XVIII (1920), 396-412. 
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less studied, by historians. The same thing may be said of farm 
buildings, horse and other draft power, implements and machin- 
ery, fences, seeds, feeds, and other equipment. 

Although the process of mechanizing agriculture has probably 
gone farther and been of more general influence in the Middle 
West than in any other region of the United States, the history 
of agricultural implements and machinery has scarcely been 
touched by historians. With the steel plow the pioneers were 
enabled to subdue the prairies, and with the reaper they made 
them the veritable breadbasket of the nation. However, aside 
from the monograph by Leo Rogin, the articles by Russell H. 
Anderson, and the biography by W. T. Hutchinson, the detailed 
and accurate history of these and the many other machines re- 
mains largely untold.”* There is special need for studies that give 
attention to the results of the various steps in mechanization.* 
In discussing the effects of technological and scientific improve- 
ments in agriculture Secretary Henry A. Wallace has said: 
‘“When we keep in mind the ancient nature of agriculture and 
compare increases in efficiency in agriculture with that part of 
city industry which is similarly ancient, we discover that agri- 
culture has increased much more in efficiency than industry.’’ * 
One speaks of the family-sized farm and discusses the desirability 
of instituting governmental policies that may preserve it. But 
already mechanization plus economic and geographic forces have 
compelled many modifications of that traditional unit. Is it not 
conceivable that detailed and discerning studies of the effects of 
mechanization would indicate the undesirability, economically 

28 Leo Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Produc- 
tivity of Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Unwersity of California Publications in Economics (Berkeley, 1931), IX; 
Russell H. Anderson, ‘‘The Technical Ancestry of Grain-Milling Devices,’? Mechan- 
ical Engineering (New York), LVII (1935), 611-617, and id., ‘Grain Drills 
Through Thirty-Nine Centuries,’’ Agricultural History, K (1936), 157-205; William 
T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick (New York, 1930-35), 2 vols. 

24 Lewis C. Gray, ‘‘ Agricultural Machinery,’’ Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York, 1930), I, 551-553; Herbert A. Kellar, ‘‘The Reaper as a Factor in the 
Development of the Agriculture of Illinois, 1834-1865,’’ Transactions of the Illinois 
State Historical Society (Springfield), No. 34 (1927), 105-114. 


25 See his review of A. Parmalee Prentice’s Breeding Profitable Dairy Cattle, in 
the Saturday Review of Literature (New York), XI (March 23, 1935), 563. 
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and sociologically, of attempting to preserve the traditional fam- 
ily-sized farm and the general lay-out of the rural community 
that is associated with it? 

The marketing of agricultural products — the steps by which 
they were moved from the farmyard to the consumer — has in- 
finite ramifications. Leading historians have asserted that the 
development of marketing is the central force in economic de- 
velopment, and L. B. Schmidt’s survey of the grain trade of the 
Middle West, Henrietta M. Larson’s monograph on the Wheat 
Market and the Farmer in Mimnesota, and Guy Lee’s research on 
the Chicago grain elevators, bear out this view.”* Problems inci- 
dent to marketing have usually been a factor in the so-called 
farmer-protest movements, and the economics incident to the 
spread between what the farmer receives and the consumer pays 
may well be the approximate but unrecognized common-denom- 
inator cause of these movements. The various ways by which 
the farmers have attempted to increase their share of the retail 
price and the multitudinous functions that the federal and state 
governments have been forced to assume as a means of aiding 
them in this respect are significant parts of this subject. 

Codperative marketing alone is a large topic that is deserving 
of further treatment than it has yet received. The fact that 
cooperatives have tended to develop in terms of individual com- . 
modities rather than all of the economic activities of a commun- 
ity as in Denmark and Ireland may be a significant trend, counter 
to the professed democratic objectives of America. 

The river, lake, canal, and rail traffic by which the products 
of the Middle West reached the consumers has been the subject 
of many studies. Less is known of the development of roads and 
especially of the effects of the automobile and motor truck. 
While the latter is related primarily to marketing, the former 
also has a less tangible connection with the organization of rural 
life. At some time in their history most rural localities had suffi- 


26 Louis B. Schmidt, ‘‘ The Internal Grain Trade of the United States,’’ Iowa Jour- 
nal of History and Politics, XVIII (1920), 94-124, XIX (1921), 196-245, 414-455, 
XX (1922), 70-131; Henrietta M. Larson, ‘‘The Wheat Market and the Farmer in 
Minnesota, 1858-1900,’’ Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law (New York), CXXII (1926), 203-475; Guy A. Lee, ‘‘The Historical Signi- 
ficance of the Chicago Grain Elevator System,’’ Agricultural History, XI (1937), 
16-32. 
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cient cohesiveness to justify their being referred to as communi- 
ties or neighborhoods. Sometimes the rural school was the focal 
point; sometimes it was the church; then again it may have been 
the local market. The advent of the automobile put the American 
people on fast and far-moving wheels and shattered that cohe- 
siveness, and here and there in the midst of the present social 
and economic chaos one encounters leaders groping, consciously 
or unconsciously, for means of salvaging or redeveloping the 
social values incident to a modicum of stability. The same force 
has also outmoded the traditional forms of local government. 
The introduction of swift mobility and its effects on rural life 
in all its phases challenges attention. Similar statements may be 
made with reference to the space-destroying effects of the radio. 

The rural population as consumers must also be considered. 
That it is still important as such is indicated by the emphasis 
placed by the New Deal on the view that the purchasing power 
of the farmers must be restored and maintained if the nation as 
a whole is to enjoy economic stability. What food has been raised 
on the farm and how has it been prepared? What has been the 
history of the migration of industries from the farm to the pro- 
cessing plant and factory? For this phase of the subject, there is 
need for more studies like R. A. Clemen’s American Livestock 
and Meat Industry, C. B. Kuhlmann’s Development of the Flour- 
Milling Industry, and H. J. Thornton’s History of the Quaker 
Oats Company. There is also the réle and evolution of the coun- 
try store and the rise of the mail-order house to be considered. 
Recently, a great deal has been heard about consumer codpera- 
tives. A comprehensive history of the experiments in this field, 
beginning, so far as the Middle West is concerned, with the 
Granger movement, would be of pragmatic interest and value. 

The matter of financing farming operations is likewise im- 
portant. Farm incomes and expenditures, banking methods, in- 
terest rates, mortgages and foreclosures, taxation, insurance in 
all its forms and monetary legislation are topics that have been 
left mainly to the economists. Possibly this phase of the subject 
will continue largely in their hands, but even so the historians 
must give cognizance to these financial factors in any agricul- 
tural history research that they may undertake. 
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The gradual application of science to the methods of agricul- 
ture has had an important, if not a dominant, part in the evolu- 
tion of agriculture from a self-sufficing economy to the commer- 
cial economy familiar today. The media by which scientific 
knowledge reached the farmers are many, and the history of 
each is part of this subject. Local agricultural clubs of all kinds 
and descriptions, agricultural fairs, agricultural periodicals, the 
federal and state departments of agriculture, the agricultural 
schools, colleges, and experiment stations, farmers’ institutes, 
extension work and demonstration farms, county agents, 4-H 
clubs, etc., have served educational as well as many other func- 
tions. Except for W. C. Neely’s Agricultural Fair, E. D. Ross’s 
work on the land-grant colleges, A. L. Demaree’s investigation 
of agricultural periodicals, and a number of articles and books 
on particular organizations, this phase of the subject offers al- 
most unlimited opportunities for historians.” 

The agricultural leaders of the region are another in- 
teresting and significant part of the subject. As editors, writers, 
inventors, scientists, and promoters of protest movements, they 
contributed to the improvement of farming, and their writings 
are frequently important sources for agricultural history. That 
their contributions as leaders have frequently been national as 
well as regional is indicated by the fact that all of the secre- . 
taries of agriculture, except one short fill-in appointment, have 
come from the Middle West. To Herbert A. Kellar, scholars are 
indebted for the inclusion of agricultural leaders in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, for he persuaded the late Allen 
Johnson to include them and also supplied a working list of 
names. The result is a group of useful sketches of such men as 
Jearum Atkins, John Deere, Henry L. Ellsworth, William D. 
Hoard, and many others. Kellar’s collection of Solon Robinson’s 
writings also deserves special mention because it delineates the 
contributions of an important leader and supplies the student 
with a valuable deposit of information on Middle Western agri- 


27 Wayne C. Neely, The Agricultural Fair (New York, 1935). Cf. Earle D. Ross, 
*¢The Evolution of the Agricultural Fair in the Northwest,’’ Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, XXIV (1926), 445-480. There are also a number of books and 
articles on the various state fairs. Ross, ‘‘The Manual Labor Experiment in the 
Land-Grant College,’’ MississipPI VALLEY HIstTorICAL REVIEW, XXI (1935), 513-528. 
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culture during the years 1825-1851.7* Wendell H. Stephenson’s 
edition of the papers of Thomas Affleck will be similarly useful. 

It will also perhaps not be remiss to call attention to the sig- 
nificance of the training given by the rural grade and high 
schools. Granted that it is the function of education to develop 
the individual so that he may serve the common good as a ra- 
tional and socialized being, it is pertinent to know the extent to 
which the rural schools have played their part. One hears much 
of the little red schoolhouse — usually white in actuality — as 
the foundation of this country’s democracy, but that democracy 
will be preserved and adapted to changing needs only in so far 
as the educational system fulfills its purpose. Hence, the import- 
ance of this topic. 

Except the general chapters on the Middle West in the per- 
tinent volumes of the History of American Life series there is 
little formal history of the rural home and community.” The 
farm house with its furnishings, conveniences, and surround- 
ings; rural manners, customs, and morals; amusements and 
entertainments such as games and sports, sociables and sur- 
prise parties, and spelling, husking, and quilting bees; religious 
ideas and practices — these and many similar topics offer ample 
opportunity for those inclined toward social history. The lack 
of historical studies of rural health, including sanitary condi- 
tions, home remedies, and the country doctor, may also be men- 
tioned in this connection. 

The relation of the farmers to the political history of the 
region and the nation is less obscure. The significance of their 
part in the political revolution of 1860 is well known, and S. J. 
Buck’s Agrarian Crusade summarizes their relationship to the 
protest: movement during the remainder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The same author’s monograph on the Granger Movement 
and that by John D. Hicks on the Populist Revolt are adequate. 
Mention should also be made of the pioneer work by F. E. Haynes 


28 Herbert A. Kellar, ed., Solon Robinson: Pioneer and Agriculturist; Selected 
Writings, Indiana Historical Collections (Indianapolis), XXI-XXII (1936), 2 vols. 

29 For a noteworthy series of articles, see Evadene A. Burris, ‘‘ Keeping House 
on the Minnesota Frontier,’’ Minnesota History, XIV (1933), 263-282; id., ‘‘ Fron- 
tier Food,’’ ibid., 378-392; id., ‘‘ Building the Frontier Home,’’ ibid., XV (1934), 
43-55; and id., ‘Furnishing the Frontier Home,’’ ibid., 181-193. 
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on third-party movements. Although none of the present studies 
of the National Non-Partisan League are satisfactory, probably 
that by R. H. Bahmer now in preparation will meet one’s needs. 
The main criticism of the valuable articles and monographs on 
special phases of the farmers’ relation to politics is that most of 
them treat their particular subjects as if they reclined in a 
vacuum. 

Many less tangible rural contributions also deserve consider- 
ation. The drift of sons and daughters from the farms, together 
with its many ramifications, is economically as well as socially 
important. They contributed brains or brawn, and their rural 
mores may have tempered the ever-growing domination of ur- 
banism. The expenditures for their formal education was an 
economic drain on the rural communities from which they came. 
When the old folks passed away, their estates were probably 
divided more or less equally among the heirs. The urbanized 
members of the family, not wishing or fitted to return, made fi- 
nancial adjustments with those who had remained on the farm. 
The contribution of rural to urban income through inheritance 
has been rather significant. The retirement of farmers to 
nearby towns, leaving their holdings to be operated by tenants, 
is a similar process. There is hardly anything about these and 
similar drains that contribute to the unbalance of the rural and 
urban elements of America. Conversely, the back-to-the-land © 
movements of the population, especially as depression manifes- 
tations, deserve consideration. 

Perhaps the prospectus of the history of Middle Western 
agriculture here outlined involves a broader interpretation than 
that usually associated with the term, agricultural history, and 
possibly the topics emphasized may seem mundane and drab 
when compared with what are ordinarily assumed to be the more 
colorful aspects of American history. Yet they are the vital 
forces of American development, and furthermore, on the basis 
of daily experience as historian of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the author of this paper can assure his 
readers that there is a distinct pragmatic need for historical 
studies of these forces. 

















THE BACKGROUND AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PENDLETON PLAN 


By Max L. Surrey 


By 1867 certain Democratic leaders in the Northwest had be- 
come convinced that the party needed some new issue to take the 
place of opposition to radical reconstruction in the South. In the 
sentiment which existed in the Northwest toward the attitude 
of the government in regard to the currency and the national 
debt they found an opportunity to shift attention to the finances. 
Much of the controversy which followed when the issue of the 
finances was pushed forward in 1867 and 1868 centered around 
George Hunt Pendleton and his plan of finance. As Pendleton 
developed his program in 1867 it involved demands for the pay- 
ment of the five-twenty bonds in greenbacks, substitution of 
greenbacks for national bank notes, and discontinuation of the 
policy of withdrawing greenbacks from circulation, with possibly 
some slight inflation of the currency.’ Already, at the time Pen- 
dleton began to take his position on the finances, there was a 
strong sentiment in the Northwest favorable to the general view- 
point expressed in his demands on the finances. 

The policy of contracting the currency was begun soon after 
the close of the war. The Act of April 12, 1866, provided for the 
gradual retirement of the greenbacks.? Under authority of this 

1Speeches at St. Paul on July 11, 1867, in Chicago Times, July 17, 1867; at 
Cleveland on September 18, 1867, in Cincinnati Commercial, September 21, 1867; at 
Grafton, West Virginia, July 18, 1868, in Matthew Carey (pseudonym for Augustus 
R. Cazauran), The Democratic Speaker’s Handbook (Cincinnati, 1868), 310-315. 
Also the Ohio State Democratic Platform for 1868 in American Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1868 (New York, 1869), VIII, 603. For a discussion of the forces leading Pen- 
dleton to take up this issue and the character of his plan see C. M. Destler’s ‘‘The 
Origin and Character of the Pendleton Plan’’ which appeared in THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HistoricaL Review, XXIV (1937), 171-184, and which the author had 
the privilege of reading in manuscript form. 

2Not more than $10,000,000 in greenbacks should be retired in the first six 
months after the passage of the act, and not more than $4,000,000 in any one month 
thereafter. The act also provided for funding other government obligations which 


had been used as currency. Charles F. Dunbar, Laws of the United States Relating to 
Currency, Finance, and Banking (Boston, 1893), 199-200. 
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act, Hugh McCulloch, secretary of the treasury, began with- 
drawing greenbacks from circulation. From a total of $433,160,- 
569 in greenbacks outstanding on August 31, 1865, the amount 
had been reduced to $371,992,029 by July 1, 1867.* In addition, a 
considerable amount of other government obligations which had 
been used as currency was funded.‘ The greenbacks could not be 
regarded merely as a national debt, however. They were widely 
used as currency and any change in the volume of greenbacks, or 
the gold value of the greenback dollar, would influence prices, 
debts, and business activities.’ Times were hard ° and conditions 
were made worse in the Northwest by serious crop failures in 
1866 and 1867.” Contraction of the currency had been accompan- 
ied by hard times, and there was a tendency to see the with- 
drawal of the greenbacks as a cause of the hard times. By 1867 
the popularity of the greenbacks as currency, the fear that the 
value of debts incurred under a depreciated greenback standard 
would be appreciated by the resumption of a gold standard, and 
the economic distress created a powerful opposition to retiring 
the greenbacks. 

The hostility of the Northwest to contraction of the currency 
is reflected in the newspapers of that section. The Chicago Tri- 
bune, opposed to Pendleton and the proposal to redeem the bonds 

8 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 1867, , 
Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., append., 24, 32. 

4It seems impossible to estimate accurately the extent to which these were used 


as currency. See Wesley C. Mitchell, A History of the Greenbacks (Chicago, 1903), 
178-181. 

5 For expressions of the influence of the volume of greenbacks on prices and 
values see Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1867, Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 
Sess., append., 25. Also speeches of Sherman in ibid., 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 1138, and 
Garfield in ibid., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., append., 166. 

6In his report as special commissioner of the revenue, David A. Wells charac- 
terized the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, as a year ‘‘of great commercial and mer- 
cantile depression —a year in which the crops in all sections of the country were 
much below an average, and in which manufacturing operations were extensively in- 
terfered with by disagreements between employers and their operatives.’’ House Ez- 
ecutive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 81, p. 10. 

7 Annual Statement of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago Reported to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, 1867, p. 38-40; Annual Report of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchant’s Exchange for 1867 (Cincinnati, 1867), 62. McCulloch said 
that one of the main sources of opposition to the policy of contraction was in ‘‘ those 
sections where, by reason of short crops, the people have been less prosperous than 
heretofore.’’ Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., append., 26. 
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in greenbacks, asserted that the withdrawal of the greenbacks 
was having an injurious effect on the business interests of the 
country and that it worked a hardship on debtors. ‘‘If there be 
one political measure or public policy in which the people of the 
entire West are a solid unit in opposition thereto, it is the scheme 
of currency contraction which Secretary McCulloch is forcing 
upon the country,’’ it declared.* The Chicago Republican, doubt- 
ful on the issue of bond payment, also contended that currency 
contraction was harmful to the prosperity of the country and 
that a return to specie payments would greatly increase the value 
of all debt, public and private. The West, it said, ‘‘is not in 
favor of the withdrawal of a single dollar of that currency, even 
though it should be replaced by National bank notes. It is by all 
odds the best currency we ever had.’’® 

The opposition in the Northwest to the retirement of the 
greenbacks was also shown in Congress. The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 83 to 53 in favor of the Act of April 12, 1866; 
members from the Northwest voted 27 to 25 against the meas- 
ure.’° On February 4, 1867, a resolution instructing the commit- 
tee on ways and means to report a bill forbidding any further 
reduction in the volume of greenbacks in the current year was 
carried in the House of Representatives. The states of the North- 
west gave 50 votes for the resolution and 7 votes against it.” 
The opposition became strong enough that it led to the Act of 
February 4, 1868, suspending any further retirement of green- 
backs.” The House of Representatives voted 127 to 32 in favor 
of this measure, with the Northwest voting 55 to 4 in favor of 
n . 

Probably none of Pendleton’s demands had a firmer basis in 
the viewpoint of the Northwest than his demand for the substi- 
tution of greenbacks for national bank notes, which in effect 
meant the abolition of the bank system. In part the opposition 
to the national banks sprang from the idea that the United 


8 January 21, 1867. Also December 11, 13, 1866; September 14, 1867. 

® November 26, 1867. Also January 9, August 10, 1867. 

10 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 1614, As used here the Northwest included Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesota. 

11 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 992. 

12 Dunbar, Currency, 201. 

13 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 70. 
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States should issue its own currency directly, instead of depend- 
ing upon bank circulation. The main attack, however, was based 
on the charge that the banks collected double interest on the 
money they invested in government bonds — interest on the 
bonds and interest on the bank notes issued on them as security 
—and that this privilege cost the government the interest it 
paid on the bonds, while the greenbacks cost nothing.** 

‘*We seek in vain ... for an argument to show why the volume 
of greenbacks ought to be reduced, while that of national bank 
notes should be maintained in its present magnitude,’’ said the 
Chicago Republican.** In an editorial opposing any increase in 
the amount of bank notes, the Chicago Tribune declared that 
‘‘if it were expedient to cause one hundred millions of bank 
notes to be withdrawn from circulation, the people would vote 
by a majority twenty to one for the measure, and to fill their 
place with greenbacks. If it could be done without serious injury 
to the finances and commerce of the country, the people would 
vote by a majority of millions in favor of substituting $300,- 
000,000 of greenbacks for the $300,000,000 of bank notes in cir- 
culation.’’?* The Democratic Chicago Times attacked the great 
political power of the banks: ‘‘They control the capital of the 
country, and all its business interests are within their grasp. 
They control Congress in the passage of laws affecting them. The 
government is paying them eighteen millions of dollars yearly, — 
which may be saved to the people by retiring the circulation of 
the banks and substituting its own notes therefor.’ ”” 

The Cincinnati Commercial, ‘‘sound’’ on the currency ques- 
tion, noted that politicians, even on the ‘‘loyal’’ side, were trying 
to find a scheme of finance that would bring them into favor. It 
thought that substitution of greenbacks for national bank notes 
might be a good adjustment of the question.’* The strength of the 


14The national banks were entitled to receive from the government an amount 
of notes equal to ninety per cent of the value of the government bonds they had de- 
posited with the Treasury as security for their notes and ‘‘to issue and circulate 
the same as money.’’? Dunbar, Currency, 181-184. 

15 March 24, 1866. Also November 28, 1867. 

16 December 12, 1866. The ‘‘if’’ clause weighed heavily with the Tribune, how- 
ever. Also May 31, 1866. 

17 April 12, 1867. 

18 August 27, 1867. 
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opposition to the banks late in 1867 is shown in the attitude of 
the Nation, a consistent foe of inflation and the payment of bonds 
in greenbacks: 


The objection [to the banks] is, that the circulation furnished by the 
banks costs the people over seven per cent. per annum, while the green- 
back circulation costs the people nothing. We fail to find in all that 
has been written or printed on the subject a single defensible denial 
of this position. 

We are totally opposed to any further issue of greenbacks on any 
pretence whatever. We believe that the national banks are an invalua- 
ble instrument for aiding the return to specie payment and to a sound 
currency. Hence we desire to sustain them. But we seek in vain for an 
argument to meet the popular clamor for the substitution of green- 
backs for their notes. Indeed, such an argument is not to be found.’® 


No specific provision was made in the laws under which the 
five-twenty bonds were issued for their redemption in gold.” 
A comparatively small amount of bonds was held in the West,” 
and the proposal that they should be redeemed in greenbacks had 
a strong popular appeal in the Northwest. One effective argu- 
ment for payment of the five-twenties in greenbacks was that it 
offered an easy way of paying a part of the debt and relief from 
the high rate of taxation.” Also, redemption of the bonds in gold 
seemed to many to favor the bondholder unduly. The bonds bore 
interest at the rate of six per cent, payable semi-annually in 
gold.”* At least a part of the bonds had been bought with green- 
backs ** and the argument could be made that it was but an act of 
simple justice to pay them off in the same currency as that with 
which they had been bought. Greenbacks had been commonly 
used to pay soldiers and other government creditors. They were 

19 (New York), V (December 5, 1867), 458. See also ibid., V (November 14, 
1867), 394-395. 

20 Dunbar, Currency, 163-166, 193-195, 196-198. 

21 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1868, Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., 
append., 13; Nation, VI (March 19, 1868), 225. 

22 Nation, IV (September 5, 1867), 190; Cincinnati Commercial, July 16, 1867. 

23 Provision had been made for payment of interest in coin in order that they 
might be disposed of more readily. Speech of Fessenden on the bill providing for the 
first issue of five-twenties. Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 763. 

24In his St. Paul speech Pendleton, claimed that capitalists had paid, on an aver- 


age, not more than fifty cents on the dollar in gold for the bonds. Chicago Times, 
July 17, 1867. 
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an important medium of exchange used in ordinary business 
transactions. To the agrarian elements of the Northwest there 
seemed to be no reason for singling out bondholders as a special, 
favored class to receive payment from the government in gold. 
‘‘Tf legal-tender is good enough to pay for a bushel of corn it is 
good enough to pay these bonds off with,’’ said Clement L. Val- 
landigham, one of the most effective campaigners in Ohio, in the 
state campaign of 1867, ‘‘You have got your wheat in the barn, 
and soon will have other grain. Well, when you go to sell it do 
you get gold for it? No, certainly not, you must take your pay 
in greenbacks.’’ ** 

On the question of whether or not the government had the 
right to settle its obligations on the bonds in greenbacks, there 
was much in the nature of the debt to support Pendleton. From 
a reading of the statutes, it would seem that there was good 
ground for the argument that the government had a legal right 
to pay the five-twenty bonds in greenbacks.” Certainly, Pendle- 
ton and his followers were not alone in this contention. John 
Sherman, Thaddeus Stevens, and Oliver P. Morton, three of the 
ablest men in the Republican party, held that the bonds were 
legally payable in greenbacks.”” Moreover, since the issue of the 
five-twenties there had been uncertainty as to whether they were 
to be redeemed in coin. In the debate in Congress on the issue of 
the first five-twenties the argument that they were redeemable 

25 Cincinnati Commercial, August 12, 1867. 

26 The argument was based upon the absence of any provision for the payment of 
the bonds in gold and upon the legal tender quality of the greenbacks. The first five- 
twenties and the the first greenbacks were issued under authority of the Act of 
February 25, 1862. The greenbacks had been made legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, except interest on the public debt and import duties. This 
fact gave a basis for the claim that they could be used by the government for paying 
off bonds which had no specific provisions for payment in gold. In addition, the argu- 
ment was made that the fact that there were two exceptions to the legal tender 
quality of the greenbacks showed that they were to be used for all other purposes. 
If any other exceptions had been intended, they would have been included. The 
speeches of Sherman, Morton, Stevens, cited below, cover this ground. See also speech 
of B. F. Butler in Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., append., 29 ff. 

27 Ibid., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 3959, 4177-4178, 3992-3994. Morton contended 


that the right of the government ‘‘to pay the five-twenty bonds out of the existing 


legal-tender notes is as clear, in my opinion, as any right that is defined by any 
statute of the United States.’’ 
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in anything else than coin had not been advanced. Nevertheless, 
the question had become a matter of importance as early as 
1863 ; and it can hardly be said that it had been settled by 1867. 

Early in 1863, debate in the House of Representatives on a 
bill providing for a new issue of bonds ** indicated that there was 
uncertainty about the redemption of bonds which had been is- 
sued with no provision for their payment in coin. As reported 
by the committee on ways and means, the bill contained no 
statement that the bonds were redeemable in coin. The debate 
was not on the five-twenties. Yet, if the bonds under considera- 
tion were redeemable in legal tender notes, so would be other 
bonds with no provisions for their redemption in coin. Appar- 
ently, the debate was precipitated by the expression of an opin- 
ion by Thaddeus Stevens that the bonds were redeemable in 
‘‘lawful money.’’ *® Benjamin F. Thomas, of Massachusetts, de- 
manded that the bill be amended so that it would provide for the 
payment of the bonds in coin. Justin §. Morrill, a member of the 
committee on ways and means, opposed the amendment. He was 
not absolutely certain that the government would be in a position 
to redeem the bonds in coin, and for that reason he preferred to 
make no such stipulation: 


I trust the amendment will not be adopted. While I have no doubt 
that the country will be in a condition to pay these bonds in coin, yet, 
as we cannot know that with any absolute certainty, I do not want 
that we shall make that stipulation. I know that we can pay the in- 
terest on these bonds in coin; and I presume that long before the ex- 
piration of the twenty years the country will have resumed specie 
payments, and that the bonds will be paid as they have ever hitherto 
been paid. But lest it should happen that we are not then in the en- 
joyment of peace and cannot redeem our bonds in coin, I want this to 
remain, as our public debt has hitherto remained, without any abso- 
lute stipulation in relation to that subject.*° 


Morrill was careful to explain, however, that the committee 
had not ‘‘departed from the language usually employed in refer- 

28 This bill to provide ways and means for the government, with revisions, be- 
came the Act of March 3, 1863. 


29 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 388. 
80 Ibid., 412. 
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ence to the negotiations of these long bonds . .. I have no doubt 
that these bonds will ultimately be paid in coin.’’™ To this 
Thomas replied: ‘‘The gentleman says that the committee have 
not departed from the language usually employed. Let me call to 
his attention the fact that the same language was employed in 
the act of the last session; and yet, with $500,000,000 of bonds 
at his disposal, the secretary was only able to dispose of the sum 
of $25,000,000 in a year.’’ *? Clearly, he was implying that uncer- 
tainty arising from the absence of provision for payment of the 
principal of the bonds in coin was responsible for the failure to 
sell the bonds. This would explain his insistence on the amend- 
ment. There is further evidence of existence of doubt on this 
question in 1863 in the fact that companies selling the bonds did 
not find public opinion unanimous in the belief that the govern- 
ment was obligated to redeem the five-twenties in gold.* 

Probably as a result of the appearance of this question there 
was a tendency to insist on specific provision for coin payment 
in the new loans of the government. The Act of March 3, 1863, 
stipulated that the principal of the bonds it provided for should 
be paid in coin. While the Loan Act of March 3, 1864, in form 
supplementary to the earlier act, was before the Senate, Henry 
B. Anthony insisted that it should contain a like provision: ‘‘The 
words ‘in coin,’ which are in the original act, are left out of this 
bill. I do not know that it makes any practical difference, but I 
think it is desirable to make this bill conform to the original act, 
as it may make some difference in regard to the taking of the 
loan, as capitalists are always very sensitive.’’ In this he was 
supported by Reverdy Johnson. Johnson contended that the true 
construction of the bill would be that the bonds issued under it 

31 Morrill’s opinion was that the bonds were to be redeemed in gold. Valentine B. 
Horton, of Ohio, also a member of the committee on ways and means, declared that 
the committee ‘‘never dreamed’’ that the bonds proposed by the bill were to be 
paid in anything other than gold until the question was brought up by Stevens. 
Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 412. 

82 Ibid. 

33 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke Financier of the Cwil War (Philadelphia, 
1907), I, 267-268. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 4, 1868, 
printed a letter written by George Harrington, acting secretary of the treasury, on 


August 5, 1863, saying in reply to an inquiry on this point by Fisk and Hatch that 
the five-twenty bonds would be redeemed in gold. 
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would be payable in coin. ‘‘However,’’ he said, ‘‘differences of 
opinion exist on that point in the country, and I suggest to the 
chairman that it would be better to add those words.’’ Although 
he regarded the amendment as unnecessary, Fessenden, in 
charge of the bill, agreed to accept it.* 

Again, when the loan bill of July 1, 1864, was under considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives, James Brooks, of New 
York, demanded that it should include provision for the payment 
in coin of the bonds it authorized. Samuel Hooper, in charge of 
the bill, said that the ‘‘bill of last year .. . contained these words 
[payable in coin], but it was not deemed necessary or considered 
expedient to insert them in this bill.’’ * It is probable that he 
thought it inexpedient to make an express stipulation for pay- 
ment in coin because such a stipulation might weaken the stand- 
ing of the five-twenties of 1862. This is indicated by the fact that 
as a part of his reply he had the speaker read a letter from Sal- 
mon P. Chase, then secretary of the treasury, stating that the 
five-twenties of 1862 were payable in gold. He thought that the 
bonds under consideration would be paid in the same way.™ 
Apparently this was satisfactory, for no stipulation was made as 
to the currency in which the bonds could be paid. During this 
debate, on June 23, 1864, Thaddeus Stevens asserted that the 
five-twenties of 1862 were payable in legal tender notes: ‘‘It is 
just as clear as anything is clear that the interest is payable in 
gold, but the principal in lawful money.’’ * John V. L. Pruyn, of 
New York, agreed with Stevens. He declared that in the Act of 
1862 Congress intended to make a distinction between the pay- 
ment of interest and principal, ‘‘reserving the right to pay the 
principal as it pleased; that is, either in coin or in what is called 
lawful money.’ * 

The uncertainty about the state of the debt is indicated in a 
book written by Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, and published 
in 1865.°° Newcomb, strongly in favor of a sound currency, de- 


84 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 881, 885. 

35 Tbid., 3187. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid., 3213. 

38 Ibid., 3217. 

39 A Critical Examination of our Financial Policy during the Southern Rebellion 
(New York, 1865). 
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plored the passage of the legal tender act as establishing a 
‘‘ruinous principle.’’ *° However, in his opinion, there was no 
‘¢promise or pledge, express or implied’’ that the government 
would redeem the five-twenties in anything but lawful money. 
‘‘By the letter and spirit of the legal tender act the bonds can be 
redeemed in notes at any time after five years. We tacitly re- 
pudiated all obligation to pay any portion of the principal of the 
public debt in coin, and lenders took us at our word by giving 
us no more for them than for bonds payable in paper,’’ he said.*? 
He declared that doubt as to whether the bonds would be re- 
deemed in gold continued to exist: ‘‘Since, then, our six per cent. 
bonds are only worth about 50 in gold .. . it must be conceded 
that the community does not feel universally assured of receiv- 
ing both principal and interest of these bonds in gold coin of the 
present standard.’’ * 

By 1865 the lack of any specific provision for the redemption 
of the five-twenty bonds in gold had aroused uneasiness among 
foreign bondholders. McCulloch recommended that Congress 
should declare the principal of the bonds payable in gold. The 
policy of the government was well understood at home, he said, 
but the absence of a provision in the acts creating the five-twen- 
ties for their payment in gold while there was such a provision 
for the ten-forties had ‘‘created some apprehension in Europe. 
that the five-twenty bonds might be called in at the expiration of 
five years, and paid in United States notes.’’ “* Further, an edi- 
torial in the Nation, critizing recent occurrences as casting doubt 
on the financial integrity of the United States, indicated that 
there had been a question at the time the bonds were issued 
whether they would be redeemed in coin or in paper. It also re- 
* vealed an uneasiness that the question might arise again: 


Next summer the ‘‘old five-twenties’’ mature. When they were first 
issued, and within the two following years, the question was constant- 
ly asked, Will they be paid off at maturity in coin or in paper? Mr. 
Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, was so importuned on the 


40 Ibid., chap. IV, passim. 

41 Ibid., 97-98. 

42 Ibid., 115-116. 

43 Ibid., 111. 

44 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., append., 40. 
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subject that he wrote a letter stating his confident belief that they 
would be paid in coin; and the financial organ of the Government, the 
New York Times, not only reiterated the prediction day after day, 
but went out of its way to denounce all doubters as copperheads, 
traitors, and rebels. We are now rapidly approaching the day on 
which these bonds mature. It is clear to every one that, unless some 
providential accident should put gold down to 110 or 115, the Govern- 
ment cannot pay off these bonds in coin in 1867. It is morally certain 
that the United States will not avail themselves of their option on 
those five-twenty bonds, so far as coin payment is concerned, and it is 
quite possible that the Secretary of the Treasury, reading the law 
differently from Mr. Chase, may avail himself of his option and pay 
them off in paper — with 66 cents on the dollar.** 


Thus the Pendleton plan can hardly be considered as a new 
departure from what public opinion in the country had accepted 
as a settled and satisfactory program of finance. After the close 
of the war there were wide differences of opinion on the question 
of what policy the government should adopt in regard to the 
finances. The policy which the government followed ** meant an 
increase in the amount of long term bonds, contraction of the 
currency, and continuance of the national bank system. The Pen- 
dleton plan reflected the opposition which this policy aroused in 
the West. This plan, moreover, had much of the character of a 
protest against the granting of special privileges by the govern- 
ment to favored groups: to the banks the privilege of issuing 
bank notes secured by government bonds on which they drew 
interest, to the bondholders the privilege of receiving payment 
in gold for bonds bought with depreciated paper money, to cred- 
itors the privilege of receiving payment in dollars much more 
valuable than the dollars they had loaned. 

Pendleton expressed a popular viewpoint in his plan of finance. 
At the time that he took up the question of the finances there 
was opposition to the policy of currency contraction and a deep- 
seated hostility to the national bank system in the Northwest. 
There had been uncertainty as to whether the bonds were pay- 
able in gold for some time before Pendleton made a political 

451V (August 9, 1866), 111-112. 


46 Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1865, Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 
append., 34-44, and id., 1866, ibid., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., append., 5-15. 
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issue of the question, and a strong popular appeal could be made 
on the contention that the public faith would be maintained and 
ample justice done the bondholder if they were paid in green- 
backs. The indefiniteness of the war-time legislation and the 
character of the debt and the greenbacks made possible the rise 
of the question of what policy the government should adopt to- 
ward the finances in time of peace. Differences in sectional in- 
terests and viewpoints made the question a political issue until 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879. 

















OBERHOLTZER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE THE CIVIL WAR’ 


By Harte D. Ross 


As the first large-scale, scholarly-conceived history of the na- 
tion in the post-Civil War era Ellis P. Oberholtzer’s produc- 
tion challenges serious consideration. The bulk of the five vol- 
umes, aggregating thirty-three hundred pages of text, the wide 
range of citations, the elaborately detailed treatment of unusual 
episodes, along with the quarter century devoted to the writing, 
all indicate a pretension to a major place in American historio- 
graphy, as a period continuation of John B. McMaster, James 
Schouler, and, with overlapping for the reconstruction years, 
of James F. Rhodes’s history proper. The author’s training and 
experiences were in certain respects unquestionably appropriate 
for such a prolonged and difficult undertaking. As editor of a 
series of biographies dealing with the prominent leaders on both 
sides of the sectional struggle and as author of a detailed life of 
Jay Cooke he had had peculiar opportunities for securing a 
background for the study of the evolving new nation. While all 
sorts of activities and contacts have informing as well as preju- 
dical possibilities for the contemporary historian, Oberholtzer’s 
journalistic experiences and his participation in political and 
social reform movements should have provided specially valua- 
ble first-hand observations, and Philadelphia was at least an in- 
teresting variant from New York, Boston, or the Middle West. 

Inevitably the first consideration of a period history is the 
naturalness and practicability of the period itself. General his- 
tory no less than monographic, though in a larger and more com- 
plex degree, must have a unifying basis in the dominant ideas 
that mark a true historical division as contrasted with an arbi- 
trary time marking. Textbooks to ‘‘sell-out’’? must hew to the 
prevailing curricular boundary lines, however determined, and 


1 All references in this article are to Ellis P. Oberholtzer, History of the United 
States since the Cwil War (New York, 1917-37), 5 vols. 
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keep as near ‘‘to date’’ as printing costs will allow, but an es- 
sayed research synthesis can find justification on no such arbi- 
trary basis. McMaster and Schouler found natural terminus at 
the break in national life caused by the struggle for the union 
and Rhodes, whose main theme was that struggle, with the 
legai restoration of the South. All three were led inadvisedly to 
extend their narratives beyond the reasoned design — Schouler 
by the compulsion of fate as he believed and the others seemingly 
for less esoteric reasons. Edward Channing, who adventured 
the titanic undertaking of a history of the nation from the earl- 
iest discoveries to the end of the nineteenth century, was saved 
from similar indiscretion by failure to reach his appointed goal. 

In this vital respect the present work is uncertain. The title, as 
indefinite as it is expansive, raised the question of limits in the 
first volume to be settled only in the concluding one and then 
unconvincingly. Like an open set of china, a daily adventure 
strip, or an indeterminate sentence there was no assurance of 
definite termination, except in the binding limits of the five 
steadily announced volumes. In the note to the fifth the author 
justified the year 1901 as the bounding date for the very practi- 
cal reason that sources, more especially personal papers, were 
not available in adequate number for the succeeding years. Con- 
fronted with this impasse he found consolation in the reflection 
that ‘‘treatment of recent events is an unhistorical exercise’’ 
which must be ‘‘polemical on the side of the author,’’ and, more 
positively, the ‘‘appearance of the United States in the galaxy 
of nations as a ‘world power’ at the conclusion of the war with 
Spain must be regarded as an appropriate point at which to 
bring the investigation to a close.’’ 

Aside from the doubtful factual consideration as to whether 
available sources for the Roosevelt administration are less num- 
erous and enlightening than those for the McKinley, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the close of the Spanish war was not the 
beginning rather than the end of an era, a point of departure 
rather than of culmination. 

‘*Recent history’’ as a field for research is, in any case, wholly 
relative both as to subject matter and conclusiveness. The whole 
range of the present work is comparatively recent and the line 
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between scientific objectivity and personal bias and preposses- 
sion would seem to be determined by method and attitude rather 
than by the time element. ‘‘Polemical’’ treatment may be given 
to any period. That impartial, judicious evaluations may be 
made of highly controversial leaders and measures in the years 
following Oberholtzer’s narrative, the biographies of Roose- 
velt by Henry F. Pringle, of John Hay by Tyler Dennett, 
and of Wilson by Ray S. Baker, as well as Frederic L. 
Paxson’s initial volume of a study of the United States and 
the World War, conspicuously demonstrate. This is not to 
suggest that the present history should have been carried farther 
but rather to indicate the lack of reasoned bounds. The return 
of the Democrats in 1884, it may be suggested, marks a political 
turning point. A still more significant bounding date is 1896; 
historians are coming to recognize in the battle of the standards 
the evidence of definite shift in national balance. No doubt this 
long generation with cultural and institutional complexities, re- 
sulting from the transforming industrial and nationalistic forces, 
is too vast and variegated a background for a unified treatment. 
Certainly more restricted limits would have made possible a 
better balanced as well as more truly integrated history — as- 
suming always a conception and competence adequate for such 
achievement. For an uncertainty as to time limits is but a reflec- 
tion of such inadequacy. 

In the present case the lack of unifying principle is entirely 
consonant with the author’s aim and method as determined by 
his conception of national history. While commendably he has 
spared the reader any philosophical prologue on the nature and 
field of history, his aim and attitude are made evident in his 
selection and emphasis. History to him is a series of episodes 
reflecting the contemporary interest and sense of values. Thus 
instead of a synthesis of evolving national ideas and institutions 
he has presented a panorama at best colorful and dramatic. As 
Mencken has written of Arnold Bennett’s romances, the reader 
beholds ‘‘a gorgeous but incomprehensible parade coming out 
of nowhere and going to God knows where.’’ But as to causal 
influences and permanent significance the author has provided 
no definite guidance. The operation and interrelation of the 
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forces of industrialism, nationalism, and liberalism in the mak- 
ing of the new America are not only left to the reader’s powers 
of interpretation, but the materials presented for organiza- 
tion are very incomplete. 

The scope and variety of the episodes presented are limited by 
an adherence to conventional political narrative; the organiza- 
tion is made to center about presidential campaigns and admin- 
istrations. Topical surveys of regional and of certain selected 
institutional developments are interspersed, it is true, but the 
main emphasis is upon party politics and the politicians, as they 
appeared in head-line action. Cultural developments are neg- 
lected and confused. The concluding chapter of the third volume 
offers a badly balanced survey of ‘‘Letters and Art’’ for the 
sixties and seventies. Of the thirty-nine pages devoted to ‘‘liter- 
ature’’ ten deal with magazines and twenty with newspapers. 
Contemporary opinion and provincial bias rather than deliber- 
ate judgment are reflected throughout this discussion of educa- 
tion and art. Such as it is, there is no similar survey for the 
eighties and nineties; the beginnings but not the fuller develop- 
ments are thus considered. 

His social history both in its descriptive and interpretive 
aspects is hardly more satisfactory. Topics dealt with seem to 
reflect the special interest of the author (as the long digression | 
on Chinese exclusion) and are not related to the general course 
of national life. The concluding chapter on ‘‘Material Progress 
and Social Reform”’ is but a medley on progress in transporta- 
tion, outstanding inventions, race conflict, temperance and wo- 
man suffrage agitation. Folkways are nowhere treated system- 
atically and sympathetically. There are car window snatches 
and newspaper and magazine features but a lack of intimate 
touch with every day living. 

When Oberholtzer’s work was first announced there was the 
general expectation that as a student and avowed disciple of 
McMaster he would in method and emphasis as well as period 
continue the ‘‘history of the people.’’? But in subject matter he 
is more nearly akin to Rhodes, Different as their approaches and 
appraisals were, both were interested primarily in the political 
scene and its actors. Rhodes’s center of interest was the war, 
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Oberholtzer’s was reconstruction as his apportionment indicates. 
The thirteen years from 1865 to 1878 are accorded 223 more 
pages than the following twenty-two, an indication of interest 
in a war emerging rather than in a normally developing nation. 
Throughout, national politics provides the main course from 
which all other lines are but temporary digressions. 

While showing such reversion to the traditional in emphasis, 
the author has given at least pen-service to modern research in 
the range and variety of sources that he has consulted. In addi- 
tion to public documents and periodicals he refers to the avail- 
able collections of correspondence. But the use actually made of 
the sources falls far short of the standards of historical scholar- 
ship. There are general citations on controverted points to per- 
sonal letters with no indication as to the identity and consequent 
competence and bias of the writers, and while the range of 
sources cited is wide the overwhelming reliance is upon periodi- 
cals, especially Philadelphia and New York newspapers with the 
preferred authority, alike for facts and opinions, the New York 
Nation. Oberholtzer’s use of newspapers, like that of McMaster, 
has affected and often determined his emphasis and proportion, 
but this again is in harmony with his regard for the dramatic. 
At times, it seems, a good story is rather to be preferred than 
strict accuracy. Thus after giving a detailed account of Cleve- 
land’s meeting with the Tammany leaders in 1892 based upon 
Robert McElroy he confesses in a footnote that Allan Nevins’ 
statement while ‘‘less dramatic’’ is ‘‘probably, a more correct 
version’’ (V, 229-230). For the later volumes especially he has 
leaned heavily upon monographic and biographical studies, and 
it is evident that his conclusions, notably on foreign relations, 
have been guided by these authorities. The author provides no 
bibliographical evaluation, none of the comments that so enliven 
Channing’s foot and supplemental notes. Critical appraisals in- 
corporated in the text — after the method used with considera- 
ble effectiveness by the Beards and still more so by Frederic L. 
Paxson — would have helped to guide through the cumulative 
monographic mass and point the limitations of memoirs, propa- 
gandists, and the special interpreters for whom elsewhere he has 
expressed becoming contempt. 
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A narrative history of this sort, giving detailed description of 
picturesque and dramatic episode and drawn largely from the 
sources that determined and reflected contemporary opinion, 
finds chief justification in the interest that it arouses and the 
information that it provides. Consequently style and accuracy 
become the main tests. Generally speaking Oberholtzer’s style is 
adequately adapted to his purpose and at rare times rises to 
dramatic intensity. As William Garrott Brown said of Rhodes 
that he wrote like a ‘‘business man of the best sort,’’ it may be 
said of Oberholtzer that he wrote like a journalist of the more 
restrained and discriminating type. But even so he was at times 
inevitably the victim of the method. Expression like emphasis 
became colored by the contemporary appeal. His best phrases 
are quoted from current bon mots. There is little use of allusion 
employed so effectively by assured stylists and resorted to rather 
self-consciously by uncertain composers like Rhodes. And at 
times over-elaboration and unnecessary qualification of state- 
ment lead to the other journalistic extreme — wordy and in- 
volved copy, crying for the deleting blue pencil. Except possibly 
for picturesqueness of detail these two examples might be mul- 
tiplied several times in any of the volumes. An explanation of 
the origin of plains’ fires seeks to tell all in one sentence with 
the following result: ‘‘An emigrant who stopped upon his way 
to collect wood, if it could be found, or the ‘buffalo chips’ (the — 
dried excrement of the buffalo) while they lasted, over which 
to cook his bacon and warm his coffee pot; a spark from a loco- 
motive after the railroads came; an Indian, or some white ruffian 
by design, started a fire, which, spreading, wrought terrible de- 
vastation — encompassing settlers’ cabins, ranch cattle, trains 
of prairie schooners, herds of buffaloes’’ (I, 312). This statement 
of the traditional origin of the Chicago fire could pass no city 
editor to say nothing of a teacher of freshman composition: 
‘‘An Irish woman, Mrs. Leary — this is the accepted account — 
in De Koven Street, filled with squalid wooden huts, carried a 
kerosene lamp to the barn behind the house to draw milk from a 
cow which kicked the lamp and scattered the oil upon the straw 
which, igniting, started one of the greatest conflagrations of the 
age’’ (III, 550). Transitions are at times starkly abrupt but 
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even so are preferable to McMaster’s artificial shunting and de- 
tour phrases. With his journalistic experience Oberholtzer 
should have been able, it would seem, to balance and cancel long 
newspaper controversies and eliminate feature redundancies 
rather than to leave that wearisome and boring task to the read- 
er as is too frequently the case. 

Factual errors are in number and sort consistent with aim 
and method — the kind of slips that would arise from centering 
attention on the more spectacular events and from an assur- 
ance of details by an active contemporary that would seem to 
make careful checking superfluous. In any case the extent of 
inaccuracy exceeds a mere off-guard nodding. There is no longer 
any excuse —if there ever was —for confusing the mountain- 
eers with the poor whites (1, 53; IV, 556). Factional party group- 
ings as well as a notable historical source would have to be 
markedly altered to make Orville H. Browning ‘‘of Kentucky”’ 
(I, 385). The value of gold and greenbacks are interchanged (II, 
159). The Democratic Convention of 1864 was one not held at 
Baltimore (II, 164). John Dash Van Buren is confused with 
‘¢Prince John’’ whose hectic career had ended two years before 
he is represented as a manipulator of the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1868 (II, 169). Whether Justice Bradley’s decision in 
the Louisiana electoral case was ‘‘at some cost to his conscience”’ 
(III, 306) there is no means of determining and as to whether 
it should have been there is an equal division of weighty opin- 
ion. The interchange of Winslow Homer’s names is perhaps fit- 
ting for the misleading inadequacy of the characterization of this 
country’s greatest realistic painter (III, 447). That the West 
was peculiarly prejudiced against higher education (IIT, 449-450) 
is disproven by the multiplication of sectarian institutions and 
the rise of the state university and the land-grant college. An 
exaggeratedly ‘‘low estate’’ of higher education at the close of 
the Civil War (III, 450) provides no background for the educa- 
tional renaissance that shortly followed. The assertion that at 
the close of the war ‘‘the first group of large figures in American 
letters had all but disappeared’’ is completely disproven by the 
data that immediately follows (III, 463-464). The opinion — 
even on the Nation’s authority — that the services of railroad 
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firemen and brakemen required ‘‘not more skill than a day la- 
borer’s’’ (IV, 13-14) is as inconclusive as the celebrated judicial 
Opinion on the occupation of a baker. Fuller study of the episode 
has disproven the conclusion that ‘‘Cornell and Arthur were 
dismissed in the interest of civil service reform and honest prin- 
ciples in government’’ (IV, 63) as it has the general discredit of 
-Arthur’s pre-presidential career (IV, 79-80). There was no min- 
imum ‘‘legal limit’’ upon the treasury gold reserve (V, 255). 
The view that free land tended to keep up wages to the end of the 
century (V, 749) detailed investigation is more and more dis- 
crediting. 

Far more fundamental than the too numerous inaccuracies of 
which the foregoing are typical are the evidences throughout of 
preconceived standards and attitudes to an extent that makes 
impartial judgment of groups, causes, and leaders highly im- 
probable. Channing in one of his supplemental asides remarks 
nonchalantly that all historians have their prejudices, but the 
judicially minded will be on his guard and endeavor to make due 
allowance. Of Oberholtzer’s prejudices there can be no question: 
he glories in them, fairly flaunts them in the reader’s face. 

A devotee of the independent reform group he judges men 
and measures according to their standards, as formulated most 
definitely by Edwin L. Godkin in the Nation. Characteristic . 
of the group, his attitude is negatively critical and generally 
condemnatory. He looks upon all the works of the unfolding new 
nation and finds them bad. From the slough of corruption of 
reconstruction, unlike Rhodes, he finds no hopeful emergence to 
a new day. The centennial, which as a symbol as well as a definite 
evidence of the new national spirit offered to a Philadelphian, of 
all people, a rare interpretive as well as descriptive opportunity, 
is most inadequately treated (III, 187-190). 

Judgments of public men follow the mugwump formula. Grov- 
er Cleveland is approved in the main, even to a Peter Sterling 
justification of his private morals (IV, 191-192). Godkin stands 
forth unqualifiedly as the socially minded exemplar (III, 477- 
478). Of most of his negative judgments there can be little ques- 
tion among students of the period. The shifting vacillation of 
John Sherman, the turpitude of James G. Blaine, the blatant 
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pretensions of Roscoe Conkling, the civil incompetence of Ulysses 
S. Grant, along with appropriate flings for their satellites may 
be said to reach definitive statement, although here again he 
fails to take account of background and attending conditions 
that produced such leadership. He is at no pains to know all as a 
basis for retrospective forgiveness. Certain estimates reflect 
prejudice or conventional misjudgment. For Horace Greeley he 
shows an unsympathetic lack of understanding. He cites oppos- 
ing journalists and other contemporary enemies for condemna- 
tory evidence (III, 31-35), and like most critics who have not 
taken pains to read beyond distorted captions he wholly mis- 
conceives the great editor’s ideas of western settlement (III, 
96-97). David Davis, in the author’s opinion, was but ‘‘a lum- 
bering giant, distinguished for naught but his physical propor- 
tions’’ (IV, 132). Henry Watterson is characterized in words 
that he might have coveted for his own use as a ‘‘hearty, auda- 
cious, slangwhanging, and, at the same time, very ignorant 
egoist’’ (III, 496). David B. Hill’s intelligence, if not his moral 
character, is greatly underrated. William McKinley, as Tyler 
Dennett has suggested, may have been more of a direct and de- 
termining influence than the provisional historical opinion has 
indicated. Only a definitive study can determine. 

Like the Nation group Oberholtzer has no real understanding 
of western agrarianism and is quick to give its leaders 
the discredit of every doubt. In the manner of a contem- 
porary critic, without securing and weighing the evidence, 
he casts them all out of the society of reasonable and re- 
spectable men as mobs, rabbles, yokels, and wiseacres (e.g., ITI, 
112; IV, 38; V, 131-132, 172, 235, 396, 405). With an assurance of 
finality for scientific economic theory with its value basis of 
‘‘sound’’ money that belonged to the credulous pre-World War 
days, he finds the whole inflationist movement nonsensical when 
not deliberate chicanery (II, 272; IV, 1-2; V, 173). There is 
throughout the pronounced implication that the farmers would 
have done better to be about their hog-slopping and leave to 
wiser minds and more stabilized interests the adjustment of the 
economic order. 

He has no better understanding of and even less patience 
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with the labor group. The grangers and populists may have 
been for the most part well meaning but benighted and mis- 
guided; the laborites were deliberate plotters against the es- 
tablished economic and social order (e.g., IV, 416-420; V, 291- 
300; 742-749). It is evident, in his view of the new industrial 
scene, that the author belongs to the old dispensation in eco- 
nomics as well as politics. Failing to analyze fully and realisti- 
cally the forces entering into the making of the new nation he 
fails to grasp their implications of the positive need for a pro- 
gressing program of social politics to regulate and control these 
forces. 

The frank recognition of these limitations to Oberholtzer’s ex- 
periment with the history of the transforming nation is not to 
condemn it as of slight consequence and value. The work re- 
mains for what it is, in wide information and definite organiza- 
tion — a laborious and honest effort of a writer of no inconsider- 
able learning and competence. In the writing of the synthetic 
history which seems to be the ultimate goal both of scientific re- 
search and literary expression there is needed and necessitated 
not only much research spade work in collection and classifica- 
tion but as well a composition spade work in organization, em- 
phasis, and presentation. Every serious and painstaking effort 
of this sort is a step toward a better balanced proportion as well — 
as a sounder evaluation and conclusion. As long as in this spirit 
writers are minded to write and printers are afforded the in- 
ducement to print, the process of trial and error is facilitated. 
Negative results — the indication of how not to do it — while 
costly to the experimenter, are not to be despised. 

Probably no future historian will attempt on so broad a scale 
the chronicle of this confused span — and surely none will ap- 
proach it with the same atiitude and point of view. Like certain 
previous experimenters this one has not written in accord with 
the trend of historical emphasis and interpretation, but, regard- 
less of number of readers, his design is so expansive, his em- 
phasis so unique that he will long provide a consulting reference 
for students and retain a permanent place in the annals of Amer- 
ican historiography. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Excerpts FRoM F'ULKERSON’s ‘‘ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES’”’ 


Epitep sy P. L. Rainwater 


The following document is part of a long manuscript entitled, 
‘*A Civilian’s Recollections of the War Between the States,’’ by 
H. S. Fulkerson. The date of the manuscript is 1886. It deals 
almost entirely with conditions during the war in the state of 
Mississippi. The particular part of the manuscript which ap- 
pears below is of interest and importance principally because of 
the light it throws on the Confederate cotton trade and the tem- 
per and morale of the people in the war years. 

The two published books of Fulkerson are now rare. The 
first, Random Recollections of Early Days in Mississippi, was 
published by the Printing Publishing Company of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, in 1885. The second, The Negro as He Was; as He 
Is; and as He Will Be, was published by the Commercial Herald, 
Printers, Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 1887. 

Horace S. Fulkerson was born near Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
on April 18, 1818. He came to Mississippi in 1837, landing from 
a steam boat at Rodney in Claiborne County. In 1840 he moved 
to Port Gibson, Mississippi, where he held the position of Deputy 
United States Marshal. Removing to New Orleans in 1858, he 
remained there until the opening of the War between the States. 
In 1861 the Confederate government sent Fulkerson to Europe 
as a special agent to arrange for the purchase of arms and 
munitions of war for the Confederate army. After his return 
from Europe where he met with some success, Fulkerson joined 
‘‘The Confederate,’’ one of the numerous companies of home 
guards organized to assist in the defense of New Orleans. About 
ten days before the fall of the city, Fulkerson applied for and re- 
ceived a furlough from his commanding officer, Colonel Girault, 
later of the Episcopal church, to attend to urgent business 
at the main office of the Southern Pacific Railroad at Marshall, 
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Texas, and of which railroad he was then the New Orleans agent. 
On his return trip, arriving at Shreveport, Louisiana, he learned 
of the fall of New Orleans and that his family was safely at 
Baton Rouge. Accompanied by a civil engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, he then went to the vicinity of Jefferson, Texas, 
to examine certain iron mines together with the timber resources 
on the banks of a nearby stream with the view of building gun- 
boats and floating them into the Red River and thence into the 
Mississippi in order to recover the control of that river. Ful- 
kerson, convinced that his plan was feasible, disclosed it to 
leading citizens of Jefferson, who called a mass meeting which 
he addressed. A petition was drawn up and unanimously signed, 
directed to the authorities at Richmond, urging the adoption of 
the plan. After similar meetings with like results were held at 
Shreveport and Vicksburg, Fulkerson proceeded to Richmond 
and laid his plan before Davis and Benjamin both of whom 
directed him to Mallory, the secretary of the navy. The secre- 
tary was enthusiastic about the plan but the chief engineer and 
the naval architect of the department advised against its adop- 
tion and it was accordingly dropped until near the end of the 
war. 

During the siege of Vicksburg, Fulkerson was acting com- 
missary of the post of Natchez and purchasing agent for the 
garrisons at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Immediately after © 
the fall of Vicksburg, he ‘‘skipped out from Natchez’’ but was 
promptly appointed by J. B. D. DeBow, whom Davis had chosen 
to preside over the Confederate Cotton Bureau, as a district 
agent in Mississippi. He held this position until captured by 
the Federal forces at Fayette, Mississippi, in October, 1864. He 
was released from prison in New Orleans on December 9, 1864. 
Before he had secured his freedom, another had been ap- 
pointed in his place as cotton agent. After his release, 
therefore, he held no civil office that would exempt him from 
military service. Accordingly, he reported to the conscript camp 
at Enterprise, Mississippi; whither he ‘‘went after taking a good 
rest at home, and whither all those patriots who had till then 
‘lagged superfluous’ at home, were in duty bound to report.’’ He 
‘‘was promptly assigned to a company doing post duty at Meri- 
dian [Mississippi]; a company of ‘conscript fathers,’ drawn 
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from sundry quarters, who were seeking the ‘bubble reputation’ 
by guarding yankee prisoners and the horses of ‘brilliant’ young 
staff officers on duty at Lieutenant-General Taylor’s headquar- 
ters.’? He was given the ‘‘investiture’’ of a corporal and won- 
dered ‘‘if the Confederacy had not at last found her Napoleon.”’ 

In 1867, Fulkerson moved with his family from New Orleans 
to Vicksburg, Mississippi, where he engaged in the mercantile 
business. He was a ruling elder of the Presbyterian church 
at Vicksburg, and he was so faithful in his duties that his breth- 
ren affectionately called him ‘‘The Bishop.’’ On February 27, 
1845, he had married Miss Charlotte McBride of Grand Gulf, 
Mississippi, who, with four daughters and one son, survived him. 
He died at Vicksburg, Mississippi, on April 5, 1891. Interment 
was in the family burying lot at Port Gibson, Mississippi. 


TEMPER OF THE PEOPLE DuRING THE WAR 


It is unquestionably true that there was a large body of voters in the 
seceding States who were violently opposed to a dismemberment of the 
Union, and possibly a majority on a popular vote, had it been taken, 
would have been opposed to secession, without the co-operation of the 
border States. I say, it is possible. There are no means of judging, 
however, that are satisfactory, on this point. Taking the composition of 
the seceding conventions as the guide of opinion, it would appear that 
a majority favored secession, independent of co-operation, for those 
favoring that policy were in the majority in the conventions, else they 
could not have passed the ordinances of secession; and they being in 
the majority, the presumption is that a majority of the people favored 
secession. Anyhow, this view was taken by the conventions in their 
deciding not to submit their action to the people. It was held that there 
was but the single question of secession before the people in the election, 
and that by their votes they had already passed upon it. 

This reasoning, however, was not satisfactory to the co-operationists; 
and the fact that the question was not submitted to a final vote con- 
tinued to be a cause of irritation and complaint with many throughout 
the war, though it, in but few instances, tended to obstruction or any 
unpatriotic manifestations. But it cannot be denied that it was a weak 
point, and one hard to defend, looking at the practice of the States in 
submitting their constitutions and important amendments to a final vote 
of the people. In the matter of co-operation with the border States, it 
was contended by the secessionists proper, that the right procedure 
under their construction of the Constitution touching the right of the 
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State to secede, was by single State action; each State acting inde- 
pendently of every other State. That to proceed upon any other plan 
was to question the rightfulness of that plan, and to that extent weaken 
it; that it was the only plan consistent with their theory. Granting their 
premises — that the act was a constitutional right on the part of each 
State — then their plan was the proper one. It was contended further- 
more by the seceders that the example of independent separate State 
action would strengthen the cause in the border States; that their acting 
at once and independently would emphasize their complaint of the 
seriousness of the grievances imposed and threatened, and show to those 
States what risks these seceders per se were willing to run to preserve 
their rights and avert the threatened calamity. 

On the other hand and by the other party, it was contended that this 
action, independent of co-operation on the part of the border States, 
could but result in a greater calamity than that which it sought to avert. 
And it was charged that that plan was pursued in order to force action 
on the part of the then non-conecurring slave States, and was done for 
a purpose other than for which it purported to have been done. And 
this view of the action taken by the seceding States was largely held in 
the non-concurring States as well as by a party at home. 

These statements are made with a view to giving a clue to the apathy 
manifested by many, though for the most part suppressed, and never 
taking the form of active obstruction or opposition; but it was an un- 
derlying cause of complaint. It must not be inferred that this apathy 
or suppressed dissatisfaction extended to all, or even a large part of 
those who had opposed secession in any form, for many of this class, 
after secession, not only ceased all opposition, but became active partici- 
pants in the war, some of them becoming prominent and reaching high 
positions. This was true of many of the members of the secession con- 
ventions who had been elected by Union or co-operationists constituencies. 
Some of these after the ordinance had been passed, went so far as to 
sign it, notwithstanding their previous opposition, and this under no 
other pressure than a determination to abide by the decision of the 
majority; assented to of their own free will, and in some instances 
against the will of their constituents. 

The secret and open enemies of the cause did not fail to give currency 
to the saying that it was ‘‘a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.”’ 
And though a majority of non-slaveholders were as patriotic as the 
slaveholders, yet there was a class of them who felt that the war was a 
peculiar hardship to them; that there was nothing for them to fight for; 
that as poor men they were as well off under the Union as they would 
be under the Confederacy; that the war, if successful, promised them 
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nothing more than they already had. And all appeals to their patriotism 
were met with the argument of a starving family at home. It is true that 
very many of these families were helped by the better-off people, but all 
could not be helped even when it was convenient to help them, and some 
were too remote from help. 

When the Confederate Congress passed the law exempting slave- 
holders with a given number of slaves engaged in the raising of food 
crops from military service, there was a great hue and ery over the act, 
and it gave emphasis to the popular phrase, ‘‘a rich man’s war and a 
poor man’s fight.’ The act was so unpopular and created such discon- 
tent that it was afterwards repealed, but not before it was shown that 
many slaveholders had availed themselves of its privileges; and no 
matter what their real motives, they all got credit for the baser one of 
selfishness. The law, though unpopular, was intended to subserve a good 
purpose, and really did it. Food was necessary to the armies in the field 
as it was to the people at home, and the labor to make the food. had to 
be controlled to make it efficient. Aside from the need of a controlling 
and directing mind with the plantation slave laborer, there was a pos- 
sibility of concerted action on the part of the slaves to make the crops 
a failure, in order to overthrow our armies and the triumph of those 
whom the slaves had reason to believe were seeking to compass their 
liberation. But this reasoning was powerless to overcome the prejudice 
against the law. 

There is reason to believe that it led to many desertions and subter- 
fuges to evade service, not only on the part of the illiterate poor, but on 
the part of many of the more intelligent non-slaveholders, who felt that 
they were being used by the rich men of the country as a cats-paw. In 
the third and fourth years of the war, these desertions and other schemes 
to keep out of the service had reached such alarming proportions that 
details of companies were made to hunt up deserters; or rather to run 
them down and arrest them. ‘‘The woods were full of them,’’ and they 
acquired the soubriquet of ‘‘mossbacks,’’ the idea being that they had 
run in the woods and had lain out long enough for moss to grow on 
their backs. It is alleged that many cruelties were practiced upon them 
by their captors, and the mossbacks sometimes ambushed their pursuers 
and harmed them. They were harbored and fed by their families and 
friends, and their capture, generally, cost more than it came to, and but 
for the moral effect of the effort, in deterring others from deserting, it 
was a positive loss to our armies to attempt their capture; the details 
outnumbering the captives. 

The cruelties practiced in these hunts, and even the mildest methods 
resorted to, bred resentments which led in some instances to desertions 
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to the enemy for the purpose of revenge, and cases were known of raids 
by the enemy being piloted by the deserters; and it is very certain that 
where they did not go over to the enemy but remained in the woods, they 
committed many depredations. Many of these people were very in- 
efficient soldiers at their best. They might do to count, but not to count 
on. From their habits of life and the poor fare they got at home, a 
majority of them were but poor specimens of the race, and many of them 
were exceedingly ignorant. 

The system of internal taxation resorted to as a war measure as early 
as August, 1861, was sharply criticised by the people at home, and 
proved to be so unpopular as to influence State legislation against its 
collection in some of the States, and those States met their quotas by 
issue of bonds and State treasury notes. Of course this is to be noted 
as a manifestation of dissatisfaction on the part of the people at home 
with the policy of the Confederate government. 

There was but a single instance, I believe, of serious conflict of juris- 
diction between the Confederate and State governments, and that grew 
out of the draft or conscription act of the first year after the war 
authorizing the President to call out and place in the military service 
for three years, unless the war should sooner end, all white men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. (See Rise and Fall of C. S., page 
306, vol. 1.) Upon the call made by the President under this law in 
March, 1862, considerable objection was raised by some of the State 
authorities to its execution, but chiefly by Gov. Erown, of Georgia, 
between whom and the President there was a very earnest correspond- 
ence, (heretofore alluded to). The President says in his work, ‘‘the © 
opposition to it soon became limited, and before the first of June its good 
effects were seen in the increased strength and efficiency of our armies.”’ 

I believe I have in the foregoing enumerated the chief sources of 
irritation and complaint amongst the people at home. It remains for 
me to add, only, the despondency of the people as the war wore on with 
no substantial advantages growing out of the frequent successes of our 
armies, and the constant loss of territory by the invasion and occupancy 
of the enemy. This feeling, though concealed by many, was very pre- 
valent, and often labored arguments would be made by those very 
persons to prove the certainty of our success, so reluctant were they to 
confess what they believed. And the apprehension, if not a strong con- 
viction, of failure, was carried as a secret in many breasts without its 
.ever finding utterance. The thought seemed to be too horrible for utter- 
ance, looking to the possible dire consequences of failure. 

I well remember how miserable I was myself after the first expression 
of my own convictions. It was in this wise: I was passing through the 
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country on my official business, and late one evening I came upon a 
camp pitched on the roadside by a friend going with his wagon to the 
northern part of the State for flour for himself and neighbors. I had 
not seen him for several years and he urged me to spend the night with 
him in his tent. He was a man of fine sense and a devoted Southerner. 
After partaking of his good supper we took up the ever recurring theme 
of the war and talked on until near midnight, by which time the blacks 
and whites accompanying him had fallen asleep. Each of us was, to 
each other’s apprehension, nearing the point of confession. At last, after 
looking around to see if our companions were certainly asleep, we both 
confessed for the first time, and it was the first time that either of us 
had heard the sound of his own voice in its confession, though we had 
had the unwelcome conviction in our minds for months. I left him at 
daylight, not waiting or wishing to see him or be seen by him in the 
clear light of the sun. My journey homeward was a sad one, and when I 
embraced my family that evening, I felt like one who is the bearer of 
news too dreadful to be told. 


CoNFEDERATE MoNEY 


With the first reverses of the armies of the Confederacy began the 
hiding away of what little gold and silver there was in the country, or 
other currency having intrinsic value. Confederate money became very 
early in the war, therefore, the sole currency of the people, and as the 
necessities of the government required a constant flow of it, its volume 
anon became very great, reaching more than six hundred million dollars 
in December, 1863, and the pockets of the people at home were all well 
filled — at least the pockets of those who had anything to sell. 

With increasing volume and the success of the Federal armies in pene- 
trating the Confederacy, it continued to decline in value until up to a 
short period before the surrender $250 was the price of a calico dress, 
and the price of a horse was counted by the thousands. This made no 
difference to those who had anything to sell for which there was a de- 
mand. Those only whose money produced nothing, or who had more of 
it than their immediate necessities called for, were the sufferers from the 
decline. And the progressive steps of the decline were not arrested by 
any change of fortune with our armies. Any party being deluded by 
those changes would soon find the measure of his confidence well filled, 
and the common level would be maintained. 

The conviction that the debt would never be paid, took root at an 
early stage of the war, and this conviction grew with the growth of the 
debt. The recollection of the final total valuelessness of Continental 
money at the close of the Revolutionary war had not faded from the 
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memories of men, nor had the record of the fact been erased from our 
histories. Besides this, every Southern community had its incredulous 
and disaffected members — original Unionists, and in some instances 
secret disloyalists who never missed an opportunity to give the prover- 
bial ‘‘kick’’ to the waning fortunes of the Confederacy, or to decry and 
belittle any new success as being temporary. Some of them were only 
constitutional and habitual croakers, but many of them honestly believed 
from the beginning to the end that the contest on the part of the South 
could only end in failure. With them there could not be that ‘‘ darkest 
hour just before day’’ with which the hopeful and the sanguine consoled 
themselves. With them the color never changed, they were color-blind, 
and nothing but the deepest shade of black all the time could be, by them, 
distinguished. 

By those who know how easy it is to frighten people about money and 
get up a panic it will be readily seen that those prophets of evil never 
failed of a listening ear, at the base of which the ever sensitive pocket 
nerve begins. And be it remembered that even the most sanguine and 
the strongest believers in the righteousness of the cause had ever present 
before them the fact that the odds were largely against success; that the 
element of luck was too large a factor in our calculations; that the 
chances of aid were too remote and the contingencies of it entirely beyond 
our control. Arithmetically we were whipped from the ‘start, and this 
fact was within the comprehension of all. No wonder then, that Con- 
federate money was held to be worthless except as a convenient medium 
of exchange for properties at exorbitant prices. But for its convenience 
it would have been discarded entirely and the primitive mode of barter- 
ing one product for another directly would have been resorted to. 

Many persons in the Confederacy were compelled to resort to trading 
for a livelihood; all could not be farmers. Traders were a necessity, and 
the sudden change of the avocations of men was an easy thing to talk 
about but a hard one to practice. It was amusing as well as interesting 
to watch the progress and results of much of the trading going on. A 
man would begin with a capital say of $5,000 and with the constant 
appreciation of prices of the articles dealt in, he would show a profit of 
20 or 50,000 dollars at the end of the year, but his twenty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars earned, would only buy the same quantity of goods he began 
on. An amusing story was told of a man who bought, at Meridian, Miss., 
a bale of domestic which he resold in a short time, without moving it, 
for a handsome profit. He went off with his capital and profit, and at 
the end of the year came back to Meridian with his large earnings and 
bought the same bale of domestic he began on, paying for it all the money 
he had earned during the year! His only satisfaction was found that 
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somehow, but he couldn’t tell how, he made a living in the meantime, 
and that was the main thing. 

I knew an old gentleman who kept a store in a country town, whose 
profits in Confederate money were enormous. He had a faith in the 
success of the cause, born of his hopes and his big pile of crisp promises 
to pay on the ratification of a treaty of peace, which no disaster could 
shake. When the first tidings of the surrender of Lee came, he laughed 
them to scorn, but in a few days his faith began to waver sufficiently to 
make him raise his prices a little. Still he wouldn’t give it up. Every- 
body flocked to his store, and the old gentleman thinking that he had a 
good thing of it would raise his price on every new customer that came. 
Still none turned away but all bought freely. So at the end of the week 
his goods were all gone and he had nothing left but an old iron safe full 
of Confederate money, and a ‘‘busted Confederacy !’’ 

Mr. Davis in the first volume of his Rise and Fall of the Confederacy 
gives a summary of the financial operations of the government but has 
said very little about the internal or domestic policy of the country. 
The large cotton transactions made by the government are not alluded 
to in his reference to pledges of cotton made in Europe. Our war his- 
tories are very incomplete. They relate almost exclusively to the disputes 
about the principles of the old constitution and the conduct of the war, 
and accounts of battles. The Confederate Congress— the law making 
power — is an insignificant cypher. 

Perhaps the world would be none the wiser, or better if these treasuries 
of knowledge were unlocked, but it is hard upon those who are blessed, 
or cursed it may be, with a good share of curiosity. And to all readers 
of Macaulay, this silence about domestic questions, in anything purport- 
ing to be history, will be passing strange. 

As an interesting finale to the foregoing we give below a poem of 
merit, by an anonymous author, upon Confederate money, given us by 
a friend at St. Joseph, La. 


THe CONFEDERATE Note ‘‘MEMORIAL’’ 


Representing nothing on God’s earth now 
And naught in the waters below it — 
As the pledge of a nation that passed away, 
Keep it, dear friends, and show it — 
Show it to those who will lend an ear, 
To the tale this trifle will tell; 
Of liberty born of a patriot’s dream, 
Of a storm-cradled nation that fell. 
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Too poor to possess the ores, 
And too much of a stranger to borrow, 
We issued to-day our ‘‘promise to pay,’’ 
And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 
The days rolled on, and the weeks became years, 
But our coffers were empty still; 
Coin was so scarce the Treasury quaked 
If a dollar should drop in the till. 


But the faith that was in us was strong indeed, 
Though our poverty well we discerned 

And this little check represents the pay, 
That our suffering veterans earned. 

They knew it had hardly a value in gold, 
Yet as gold, our soldiers received it. 

It gazed in our eyes with a promise to pay, 
And every true soldier believed it. 


But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or bills that were over-due — 
We knew if it bought our bread to-day 
’T was the best our poor country could do. 
Keep it, it tells all our history over, 
From the birth of the dream to its last, 
Modest and born of the Angel Hope, 
Like our hope of success it passed. 


CONFEDERATE CoTToN 


The season of 1860 was an exceptionally fine one for the growth of 
the great Southern staple, cotton. The extent of the crop for that year, 
owing to the intervention of the war, beginning in the Spring of 1861, 
was not precisely ascertained, but it was very generally estimated at 
five millions of bales, the largest crop to that time ever grown. At the 
current prices of 1860 this crop was worth in round figures $200,000,000. 
At this period the Southern States had nearly a monopoly of the 
world’s production of the great staple. Possibly half of this great crop 
had been disposed of before the interruption to trade growing out of 
preparations for hostilities, began in the early Spring of 1861, leaving as 
undisposed of, at the time, cotton to the value of $100,000,000. Mr. 
Seward, in his letter of July, 1861, to Mr. Adams, United States Minister 
to Great Britain, in answer to the complaints of the British Secretary of 
State concerning the interruption to the cotton trade by the war, 
promised to ‘‘speedily open all of the channels of commerce,’’ and said 
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further that ‘‘there are three and a half million bales cotton yet remain- 
ing in the region where it was produced.’’ At the period named, this 
estimate was probably correct, as the cotton made in 1861 was included. 
With the enhanced price up to this time, the cotton on hand in the South 
in 1862 was most likely worth $300,000,000. 

The popular cry in the South, that cotton is ‘‘king,’’ was an important 
factor in leading the States into the constitutional or revolutionary (ac- 
cording to varying ideas) act of secession. It was held by those favoring 
the measure that the withholding of this crop from the markets of the 
world would create such distress in cotton manufacturing countries, and 
so much disturbance to trade and finance, as would lead to such interven- 
tion on the part of England and France, and perhaps other powers, as 
would compel a peaceful solution of our domestic troubles. It was argued 
further, that though the intervention should fail of this end, such was 
the interest of those powers in an uninterrupted cotton trade that the 
Confederacy would be recognized by them, the recognition to be followed 
by treaties of ‘‘alliance’’ with one or more of them. 

These views were held by such preponderance of numbers as led to the 
speedy secession of those States forming the Confederate Provisional 
Government, inaugurated at Montgomery, February 4th, 1861. It is a 
well-settled conviction in the minds of intelligent participants in the 
occurrences of that day, that but for the hope, for, and the expectation 
of, this intervention, the people of the South would not, great as their 
grievances were claimed to be, have ventured upon this act of separation, 
against the will of the General Government. 

The cotton remaining in the country was private property. Its seizure 
as a war measure would have been as justifiable as many other measures 
which were resorted to by the Confederate Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war; and besides, the world would have regarded its posses- 
sion by the Government as an evidence of strength at home, and a 
popular approval of the act of secession. And, with the cotton of the 
country in the hands of the Government, a basis of credit would have 
been laid sufficient for all of its early wants. It could have been pledged 
for a sum of such magnitude as would have enlisted the powerful sym- 
pathy of the monied and ruling classes of England and France. It is 
idle to talk of strictly legal and constitutional measures with a govern- 
ment and people in the throes of a revolution. Sooner or later necessity 
will force their abandonment and adoption of such measures as promise 
success, regardless of the private rights of the people. Gen. Sherman in 
his book says, ‘‘ War is hell.’’ It is all of that in more senses than he 
means; it is hell at home as well as between the contending armies, 
especially in a civil war. 
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Mr. Phelan of Mississippi in 1863 introduced a bill in the Confederate 
Senate looking to the condemnation of all cotton in the Confederate 
States to the use of the government, as a war measure. It was considered 
in secret session and was voted down after protracted and excited debates 
in which Mr. Phelan was said to have delivered in its support one of the 
most eloquent and logical speeches ever made before a deliberative 
body. He sought to get his speech published but the Senate refused per- 
mission. It was a wise measure and if it had been adopted early in the 
war, it would have been as good a card played as was Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. The undertaking of the South was a desperate 
one, and when it was discovered that coercion on the part of the Federal 
Government was determined on, desperate and extraordinary measures 
were necessary. The peaceable run of secession having failed, revolu- 
tionary methods became a necessity, and any road that led to success 
was the road to take. No revolution can succeed after the sword is drawn 
without strong measures enforced by an iron will and a steady hand. 
Perhaps a Cromwell was the need of the hour. 

But this strong measure — this alliance with our own Southern ‘‘king’’ 
was not resorted to by the Confederate Government, but in its stead 
was adopted the feebler measure of buying the cotton from such of our 
patriotic citizens as would choose to sell for Confederate bonds. Many 
of them sold a part of what they had left of the crop of 1860, and that 
made in 1861 and ’62; a few all they had, and many more refused to 
sell at all. And this led to the establishment of 


Tur CONFEDERATE CoTToNn BuREAU 


which was presided over by J. B. D. DeBow, of DeBow’s Review fame 
(successor to Hunts Merchant’s Magazine, a popular Southern period- 
ical) a man of high literary attainments, and of the Calhoun school of 
politics. Mr. DeBow administered his office with just that ability which 
an honest man with good sense, but without business training, would be 
expected to administer it. Much surprise was expressed at Mr. Davis’ 
choice of a literary man for the office when the Confederacy was swarm- 
ing with cotton merchants from our seaport cities of the highest order 
of business talent, and of long experience. Perhaps he had good reasons. 
One suggested was, that a cotton merchant would take advantage of the 
opportunity which the position afforded to engage in private specula- 
tion. All governmental positions open the door to private gain, and it 
may well be a question as to which is best, inexperience with necessary 
accompanying inefficiency, or experience with the dangers — not cer- 
tainty —of private speculation. The merchants who held these civil 
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positions were as patrictic and honest as any other class, and were, al- 
most invariably, efficient. 

From Mr. DeBow I received my appointment as District Agent, my 
district embracing the counties of Hinds, Claiborne, Copiah, Jefferson, 
and Adams, Mississippi. I entered upon the discharge of my duties not 
long after bringing my family out of Natchez, as noticed in a preceding 
chapter. My first acquaintance with Mr. DeBow was formed at the Mem- 
phis Internal Improvement and Commercial Convention, held in May, 
1845, presided over by the great Calhoun. We were both delegates to the 
Convention, and both quite young. It was in his speech at the opening 
of this Convention that Mr. Calhoun christened the Mississippi river ‘‘A 
great inland sea.’’ My official relations with Mr. DeBow whilst he held 
the office were quite pleasant. He was a genial, artless and transparent 
man, with the abstracted manner common to most literary men, and 
which made him appear awkward and out of place in business matters. 
He was amiable but very excitable, and tenacious of his opinions in 
political matters. I witnessed a very amusing scene with him one day at 
the City Hotel in New Orleans. It occurred at the dinner table. I sat 
opposite him while he sat between two of his friends who were dining 
with him. It was at a period of high political excitement, just before 
secession, and he and his friends, one of whom differed with him, were 
engaged in high debate. They had all ordered their dinners, which were 
before them. DeBow had the floor, and launched out in a long con- 
stitutional argument, whilst his friends diligently bent their energies to 
the important business of eating, and after making way with their own 
dinners, deliberately went to work eating up DeBow’s, he meantime, 
continuing his high argument in a most excited manner, not observing 
the trick being played upon him. When he had finished his argument 
he took up his knife and fork and looked down, only to find that his 
dinner was all gone! 

The cotton purchased by myself and other agents was generally stored 
away on the plantations where it was bought, having the mark C. S. A. 
on each head of all the bales. Sales of this cotton were made as oppor- 
tunity occurred and as the exigencies of the government demanded. I 
made delivery to several parties on the Mississippi river at the little 
town of Rodney, the parties purchasing having permits from the au- 
thorities on the other side to receive it at that point. This was after 
the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and when the Federals had full 
control of the river. My orders came from DeBow. I would present them 
at department headquarters at Jackson. Orders to some officer in com- 
mand of scouts near the river would be given to permit the cotton to go 
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through on my passes. Subordinates would be stationed on the roads 
to the river to examine the passes given by me to the teams employed to 
transport the cotton. My passes were taken up by these subordinates and 
returned to the officer in command. 

I had an order presented to me one day in the Spring of 1863, for 
several hundred bales, by a handsome, glib-tongued man, with black 
flowing beard, apparently about thirty-five or forty years of age, named 
Camp. He was directly from Richmond and rode a very fine horse, with 
trappings so fine as to excite the admiration of the whole town (Port 
Gibson) where I was at the time, and where he came to see me. His 
mysterious manner, and certain ominous hints which fell from his lips 
occasionally, in an undertone and confidential way, led to the suspicion 
that he was a confidential secret agent of the government of the C. S. A. 
engaged in some ‘“‘high enterprise’’; but there were not wanting those 
who shrewdly suspected that, he was only a cute Yankee, and that 
rightly speaking, the letter S. should be prefixed to his name. 

If what I subsequently learned was true, these latter were right in 
their conclusions. He went to New Orleans with his cotton, sold it, 
loaded himself down with jewelry, and was seen on a boat wending his 
way ‘‘humward’’ up the river in high glee. It was generally believed 
that he had sold the authorities at Richmond and got his pay in cotton! 
He gave out the idea that a grand conflagration of war vessels and 
transports lying at some point was to come off at an early day! I confess 
rather reluctantly, in this veracious statement of events connected with 
the cotton department, that I was myself sold by this imposing adven- . 
turer in a small retail way. I had looked with a covetous eye upon his 
fine saddle so frequently that I at length gave utterance to my longing 
for its possession. The trifle should be mine if I would hurry up the 
delivery of the cotton, was the prompt response. So I bent my energies 
to the winning of the coveted prize, smiling to myself at the envy I 
should excite upon my next entre into the village where the saddle had 
been so much admired. My diligence was duly acknowledged, and the 
saddle was to come back to the plantation where I had my quarters, by 
the servant sent along. He only needed it to get down to his boat. But 
I remember that the next day I rode into town astride my same old 
Texas saddle tree! a sadder if not a wiser man. 

My advent into these river counties was generally followed by applica- 
tions from private parties to permit their passing cotton through the 
lines, that they might sell it for much-needed supplies —and a little 
money. Many of these people were in great straights for these neces- 
saries, and they reasoned that they should be permitted to supply their 
wants; that what they wanted for their cotton was as necessary to their 
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existence as was that which the government wanted for cotton necessary 
to its existence. I had no authority to give the permission, and there 
was existing at the time a law forbidding the sale of private cotton to 
parties within the enemy’s lines. These appeals were painful to listen to, 
and the restrictions and conditions of the people served to illustrate 
General Sherman’s idea of what war is. 

One owner of a large lot of cotton stored within a few miles of the 
river ventured upon offering me a large bribe to engineer his cotton 
through the lines. He regarded it as a simple business proposition, under 
the idea that every government official was ‘‘on the make.’’ With no 
thought whatever of the criminality of the act, he embraces every oppor- 
tunity he has, to tell me that I was the biggest fool in all the Confederacy! 

These stringent regulations applicable to trading with the enemy for 
cotton were violated frequently in a clandestine way, and there was 
reason to believe that the violations were connived at by those whose 
duty it was to prevent it. The regulations had the effect to deter only 
the better class of people from availing themselves of the opportunity 
to supply their wants. The unprotected and exposed condition of the 
country near the lines had already demoralized the people as much as 
business intercourse with the enemy could do it. Military occupation by 
Confederate scouts could have been maintained as well with business 
intercourse as with non-intercourse. These scouts were not a resisting 
force, and were therefore no protection. They were only a feeble corps 
of observation. But non-trading in cotton was the policy of the govern- 
ment, and it had to be submitted to. 

Soon after assuming the duties of Cotton Agent I removed my family 
to Brandon, twelve miles east of Jackson. It had been the residence in 
the past of many of the leading men of the State. The place became 
famous in the ‘‘flush times’’ of a past generation for being the domicile 
of the ‘‘Brandon Bank,’’ an institution whose rise and fall has never 
found a historian to tell the tale. Its only chance of reaching posterity 
is through the medium of its traditional anecdotes, one of which runs 
thus: “A holder of its notes one day, in despair of ever realizing any- 
thing from them, put his hundred dollars under a brick in the street, 
leaving the ends sticking out, hoping a passer-by would take it. Upon 
going to the spot next day he found his money still under the brick 
instead of being gone, and the pile increased by another hundred added 
to it by some other unfortunate holder! 

I established my office at the little town of Gallatin, in Copiah county, 
as a central and safe place. My orders from the Cotton Bureau came to 
me at this place. Under the impression, after the fall and occupation 
of Vicksburg and Natchez, that the Federals would occupy the country 
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as far east as Pearl river and the Jackson & New Orleans railroad, I was 
ordered to procure transportation, either public or private, and remove 
as much of the government cotton as I could, to Jackson, to be forwarded 
by rail to Enterprise, on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. To facilitate the 
business I removed my office to Jackson, and went actively at my work 
in carrying out the orders. I had succeeded in getting some six hundred 


bales removed, and had forwarded all but about one hundred bales, 
when 


SHERMAN’S Bia Raw To MermIAN 


interrupted my work, and the military necessities of the force evacuating 
Jackson were such that I could not get railroad transportation for the 
one hundred bales lying at the depot just across Pearl river. So to keep 
it from falling into the hands of the enemy, the torch was applied, and 
I followed the fortunes of the retreating army, reaching my family at 
Brandon in time to send them off to a more secure point (Forest) down 
the railroad before the pursuing army had occupied the place. 

It is a little out of place in this paper to make any extended remarks 
about this important raid, but as I am nearing the close of this chapter 
the digression will be pardoned. The force which left Vicksburg for 
this expedition was estimated at twenty-five thousand, and its size in- 
dicated something more than a simple raid to the unimportant town of 
Meridian, one hundred and fifty miles from Vicksburg, through an 
exhausted and but poor country at best. The Confederate troops at 
Jackson and other points near by, numbered some seven thousand. They 
were under the command of Lieutenant General Polk; were a fine body ° 
of fresh troops and showed much eagerness to engage the foe. But the 
disparity in numbers was too great without some marked advantage in 
position. The prudent commander continued his retreat until the town 
of Morton, some thirty miles from Jackson was reached, where he deter- 
mined to make a stand, and ‘‘try conclusions’’ with the great raider, 
the natural advantages of the ground favoring the experiment. So, early 
on the succeeding morning, on a bright and beautiful day in February, 
just cool enough to make exercise a pleasure, Polk moved out to a fine 
position about one and a half miles from the town on the road by which 
Sherman was approaching and put his army in array. The Federals 
came in sight soon, but instead of attacking the confronting foe, the 
flank movement was resorted to and the Confederates were again put in 
motion for the retrograde movement. This was continued until another 
fine position was reached about Chunky Creek, when a stand was again 
made resulting like the other, the same tactic being resorted to by the 
Federal General. The retreat and advance continued up to Meridian, 
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Sherman being harrassed no little on his flanks by the active and enter- 
prising cavalry force under the command of Gen. Wirt Adams. Polk’s 
army withdrew into Alabama, whilst Sherman continued his work of 
devastation at Meridian and down the road as far as Enterprise, where 
my Cotton had been stored, but which the military authorities at that 
point had succeeded in getting off by rail to Mobile. 

This was considered a very bold movement on the part of Sherman, 
getting off so far from the base of his supplies, into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, especially so when it was undertaken and prosecuted 
in the month of February, which is nearly always a rainy month with 
us. It was believed that he would encounter great difficulties in passing 
through the several wide swamps which laid in his route both going 
and returning, but strange to say the beautiful day at Morton was but 
a sample of the whole two weeks or more employed in the raid, so that 
there was no delay in his marches; and none of the advantages which 
were expected to accrue to the Confederates were realized. 

Stephens in his History of the United States says that the real object 
of the expedition was to make an attack upon and occupy Mobile, and 
that the plan was frustrated by the Great victory of General Forest on 
February 22, 1864, over the command of Gen. A. J. Smith, of Okolona, 
Miss. Smith had moved out from Memphis, simultaneously with Sher- 
man from Vicksburg. 

The cotton which I had moved to Jackson was but a small part of that 
which was in my charge in the various counties heretofore named. Much 
of the remainder was subsequently sold and delivered on orders from the 
Cotton Bureau, the Federals having failed to extend their lines eastward 
as was anticipated, and the Confederates having re-occupied the country 
after Sherman returned to Vicksburg. Some of it remained on planta- 
tions until the final collapse, when it was taken possession of by the 
United States authorities, as property of the defunct Confederacy, and 
I had the melancholy pleasure of buying, and the not melancholy pleas- 
ure of making money on some of it; the sales being made to me by agents 
employed to collect it together; the one half of the bales collected going 
to the agents as their remuneration. By some strange coincidence nearly 
all of the bales I bought from the agents were heavy! It is reported that 
some of the bales remaining on plantations lost their heads! in token, 
perhaps, of grief for the ‘‘lost cause.’’ It was a time for the losing of 
heads looking at the gloomy apprehensions of some — not to be fully 
realized — as well as upon the real troubles that did come upon the 
country. But time is not alone a ‘‘tomb-builder,’’ it is also a great healer 
of the woes of individuals and peoples, and with hope springing eternal 
in the human breast, ’twill 
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‘‘Cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little waterdrops.’’ 


Home LIFe IN THE CONFEDERACY 


After the repeal of the obnoxious law of the Confederate Congress 
exempting from military service the owners of a given number of slaves 
engaged in tilling the soil; and after the limits of liability to service 
had reached the highest and lowest points — fifty and eighteen years, 
if my memory be correct — the white males at home were almost exclu- 
sively of those who were above and below the ages named —old men 
and boys. A few within the age had substitutes, and occasionally was 
to be found one holding some civil position under the Government, or 
who was in some capacity connected with the railroad or steamboat 
service; all being detailed to these services and liable to be called to 
the field at any moment. But against these stood a greater number of 
old men and boys above and below the prescribed ages who had volun- 
teered for service in the field, though exempt. 

This statement will enable the reader not familiar with the situation 
to picture to himself a Southern household during the war, when he 
has added the female portion of it and the usual number of servants, 
not forgetting to add further, an occasional soldier at home for a time 
on sick furlough, or stopping for a meal or night’s lodging, going to, 
or returning from his command. These homes were as various in their 
internal appearances as the circumstances of the owners. Some of them 
were luxuriously furnished, whilst others contained but the plainest 
furniture, and everything towards the close of the war putting on a . 
battered and worn look. The vehicles and harness were dilapidated and 
the horses were generally neglected, if not ‘‘pressed’’ for cavalry and 
artillery service and gone from the place, leaving the ‘‘festive’’ mule to 
do service in their stead. The fences and gates, and public roads and 
bridges, were all more or less out of repair, and a newly painted house 
might be seen in a three day’s journey, but it was by no means certain. 

I am speaking now of homes which had not suffered from the presence 
of either army. The picture would have to be retouched in the latter 
case, and in case of the presence of the enemy’s army, often the scene 
but emphasized General Sherman’s definition of ‘‘war is hell’’ and that 
picture the readers imagination must paint. Now and then one of those 
shifty, industrious old men who never give up, would, in spite of every 
disadvantage, keep things in shipshape, but the reverse was almost 
invariably the rule. Some had better control of their negroes than others; 


got more work out of them and kept up all the time regular plantation 
discipline. 
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Cut off by the blockade from intercourse with the outside world, re- 
plenishing these homes with many of the comforts and nearly all the 
luxuries of life, became almost impossible. In some branches of mechan- 
ical labor home shops were extemporised, and the necessities of the coun- 
try quickened the cunning of some hands which thought they had lost it 
entirely. My own family was kept supplied with shoes for more than a 
year by a well to do farmer a few miles off in the country. In fact the 
country people did more towards supplying the wants of the towns than 
the towns did in supplying their wants. Many of the farmer’s wives 
and daughters became expert weavers and dyers. I remember having 
heard a very pretty girl with a sweet voice, one day, singing one of our 
favorite army songs to the accompaniment of the weaver’s shuttle. 
Doubtless she had, away off in the tented field, a lover, the thought of 
whom mellowed her gentle voice. 

In some of the more luxurious homes, in spite of the ‘‘horrid war”’ 
and the uninspiring circumstances surrounding them, there was much 
merriment, especially when ‘‘Brother Joe’’ and ‘‘Cousin Tom,’’ and 
some of the good looking boys in gray, of the neighborhood, were at 
home on furlough. My Maryland, Tenting on the old Camp Ground, 
Dixie, Bonnie Blue Flag, Just Before the Battle Mother, etc., with piano 
accompaniment, were sung with such richness of voice and feeling as 
to start tears in the eyes of the dear old people sitting in the corner, 
thinking perhaps of the other son who might then be dead upon the 
batile plain. 

These gatherings were frequent and they served a valuable purpose. 
The news so eagerly sought, as it passed from mouth to mouth, and as 
related in the occasional newspaper left by a passing soldier, did much 
to relieve the monotony of life in the country; and woe to the passing 
stranger who wanted entertainment and had nothing to tell. Many of 
them knew that it would never do to be without news, and they became 
very skillful manufacturers of the article. 

The little towns through the country where the postoffice was kept 
were never without their country visitors, and these towns were the 
stopping places of soldiers passing in small or large force. Something 
the soldier needed could be found at these places, though he might pass 
through many of them before getting all his wants supplied. These 
country towns got their supplies as they could, mostly from the sur- 
rounding country. Sometimes a merchant would send teams off to quite 
distant points for some of the necessaries of life. Flour, though scarce, 
could be had at some point in every state. Corn meal was to be had at 
home everywhere, and was the chief article of food; some of our house- 
wives attaining to great skill in its preparation, making out of it dishes 
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hard to distinguish from those made of wheat flour. The Confederacy 
was pretty well supplied with sugar through the Louisiana growth of 
the article. Great quantities of it were brought out of that region before 
Federal rule was established there. Sorghum was largely planted and 
furnished a good supply of molasses for home consumption. Garden 
seed became an object of desire. The supply had for many years been 
obtained as at present, from the North, and the curing and preparation 
of them was not well understood. Sometimes blockade runners suc- 
ceeded in introducing them. The sweet potato was abundant, but the 
Irish potato was scarce, as it was found difficult to keep it through the 
winter for planting in the spring. Hogs were abundant, as much atten- 
tion was paid to raising them. Coffee and tea were luxuries which few 
persons were fortunate enough to enjoy, and all the substitutes for the 
former were simply execrable, and some doubtless injurious. It is an 
article for which there is no substitute. I was fortunate in keeping my 
family supplied with coffee to a limited extent during the whole period 
of the war, except for one week. I was from home at the time and the 
letters I received were very doleful over the deprivation. I succeeded 
after a diligent search of the town of Meridian, Miss., where I was at 
the time, in persuading a good lady to sell me from her small stock, two 
pounds for five dollars in silver! There was great rejoicing over its 
receipt at home, and it was sparingly dealt out. Not long afterwards I 
was fortunate enough to meet with a blockade runner from New Orleans, 
from whom I obtained a good supply. 

This blockade runner was a woman and a foreigner, who made fre- 
quent trips through the lines bringing out many very useful articles, 
particularly for ladies. Many of these traders doubtless bought their 
way out from the officials within the federal lines, and really did not 
take the hazards of blockade running, though they generally claimed to 
have done so. They were always welcome, however, and were not ques- 
tioned as to their mysterious calling. They sometimes fell into the hands 
of jay hawkers, and were roughly used by them. 

The jay hawkers, or land pirates, who infested the borders near the 
lines between the contending parties operated largely on both sides of 
the Big Black river, near Vicksburg. These pirates were always well 
mounted and armed, and wore the uniform of one or the other side. 
They moved about in small parties generally, but sometimes singly. 
Their hand was against friend and foe alike, whom they despoiled of 
any valuables of which they might be possessed. These, when not con- 
sumed, were speedily converted into money, and they took to the high- 
ways and bushes again. The name ‘‘jay hawker’’ came down from the 
border ruffians of the early troubles in Kansas. How it originated may 
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be known there, but it is unknown here; its meaning, however, was not 
to be mistaken by those who lived near the field of their operations. 

It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that the first jay hawker 
known to the history of our country began his operations in that line in 
this same locality. On the 7th of March, 1778, one James Willing of 
Philadelphia, who had been an unsuccessful merchant at Natchez, then 
under British jurisdiction, upon his return from Philadelphia, whither 
he had gone after his failure, landed at the mouth of Big Black river 
and proceeded to the settlements between Big Black and Bayou Pierre, 
whose citizens he induced to take the oath of neutrality in the war be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies then in rebellion, he having 
obtained a commission from Congress to visit the Natchez district, and 
if possible secure the neutrality of the citizens. He lyingly represented 
that General Clarke was descending the river with five thousand troops 
to occupy the country. Subsequently, he, with a band of freebooters, 
raided the country after the manner of the jay hawkers of the late war, 
stealing and carrying off everything they could lay their hands on, even 
to the unoffending negro slaves. Perhaps some of our later jay hawkers 
were descendants of the third and fourth generation of this illustrious 
Philadelphian. These facts about Willing are collected from Claiborne’s 
history of Mississippi. 

The dwellers in the little towns of the Confederacy were often hard 
pushed for means to make a livelihood, especially those who had no 
mechanical skill. Everybody thought that everybody else ought to be in 
the army, no matter what might be the charge of that body in the way 
of providing for women and helpless children. All traders were called 
speculators, which was a term of reproach. Those who held government 
positions secured salaries which were inadequate to their support, and 
trading became a necessity with them. The money getting and rather 
luxurious age in which our war was begun, did not favor that purely 
patriotic spirit which would drop every other interest and duty that 
the cause might be the better served. Men would think of their families 
and try to provide for them though they might incur the suspicion or 
charge of being wanting in patriotism. The age was too utilitarian for 
such Quixotic patriotism as some preached and but few practiced. 
Common sense, self preservation, and the instincts of our human nature 
will assert themselves as well in war as in peace, and that is the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. 

The occupants of these Confederate homes both in town and country 
were not alone busied about the cares of their individual subsistence and 
planning for amusements and diversions. They busied themselves in 
providing for the comfort of their loved ones in the field, and some of 
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them were not forgetful of others who had no sisters or mother to knit 
or sew for them. Many of them plied the old fashioned wool and cotton 
cards most industriously in preparing these home-made garments. Be- 
sides preparing these needed garments, delicacies for our hospitals, as 
well as lint for the wounded in them, were provided in abundance. The 
ladies gave entertainments, charades, musical soirees, amateur theatrical 
performances, etc., for the benefit of their favorite commands. So that 
life at home was by no means without its usual employments. 

There was always great tribulation at these homes when they were 
threatened with one of the enemies raids. The hiding of valuables, and 
stock, and food greatly exercised the ingenuity of the people and 
occasioned great labor at times, some of it turning out to be entirely 
unnecessary, as being founded on false alarms or from the raid having 
taken some other and unexpected route. 

I had one of these experiences myself during Sherman’s raid from 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Meridian, in February, 1864. I had taken a vacant 
house for my family a few miles from Forest, on the railroad, in a rather 
secluded neighborhood, but distant only about five miles from the public 
road on which Sherman was moving. I moved my valuables, including a 
hogshead of sugar, which was stored at Forest, into the woods, some two 
miles distant, and camped out. At night our camp fires attracted the 
attention of a Texas cavalry company which was hanging on Sherman’s 
flank, bivouacked not far from us but without our knowledge. About 
10 o’clock at night a party from this camp approached us with con- 
siderable demonstration and we — myself and two young sons, with our 
faithful colored servant, Tobe — retired from the camp supposing they 
were Federal soldiers, and we feared personal capture. Peering from 
the outer darkness we could see by the dim light of our fire that they 
were armed, but we could not tell the color of their clothes. They 
walked around examining our horses and everything else carefully, and 
we momentarily expected to see everything driven away. But after 
spending about half an hour in the camp, they moved off and we re- 
turned, finding our things unmolested. We hitched up as quick as we 
possibly could and drove offi, determining to change our base, leaving 
the hogshead of sugar, which we were unable to get into our wagon, 
feeling that we had made a lucky escape from the Yankees. 

The next day evening, after considerable reconnoitering in the neigh- 
borhood, and learning the real character of our visitors, I returned to 
the camp for my sugar, but found only the empty hogshead! The Texans 
had made a charge in force and carried off all my ‘‘short sweetnin’,’’ 
without leaving so much as a commissary’s receipt! 

When Grierson made his celebrated cavalry raid in 1863, without 
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molestation from the northern to the southern limits of Mississippi, 
passing through the state centrally, there was great commotion in the 
country near his line of march, and many amusing things occurred. 
Great indignation was felt and a disposition to resist him was manifested 
by extemporised shot gun commands which were generally captured or 
got on the wrong road. Shortly after the raid I was passing through 
Copiah county through which Grierson passed, and stopping at an old 
friend’s for the night, got from his good lady a very amusing account 
of her husband’s attempt to capture Grierson and his command! A 
meeting had been held in their little country town and an appointment 
was made for a rendezvous the next day at a point some miles south of 
the town, by which time it was thought Grierson would be along. Un- 
fortunately he came too soon, and as he moved on several roads he caught 
most of these valiant country gentlemen on their way to the point of 
rendezvous. My friend Mr. M. was one of the unfortunate ones. He 
had left his home early in the morning, mounted on a handsome and 
fleet young mare, a pet with the family, armed with his trusty double 
barreled shotgun and abundance of ammunition, as his good lady in- 
formed me. He was taken on after his capture to a little town in an 
adjoining county, where the command rested for a day. ‘‘On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day after his departure,’’ she said, ‘‘I was sitting on 
the gallery here looking up towards the big gate (nearly a third of a 
mile from the house) anxiously expecting my husband, as I had heard 
the raid had passed out of the county, when I saw a curious looking ob- 
ject enter the gate and come down towards the house. As it neared me 
it had some what the appearance of a man on horseback, but it looked 
so strange I could hardly believe it. As it came nearer I could see it was 
a small tacky of a horse with an enormous stomach, and on it sat an 
old man in a roundabout with a very narrow brim chip hat on his head, 
and a pair of green goggles on his nose, with his feet in rope stirrups 
and the reins of a rope bridle in his hands. Upon his reaching the near 
gate I called out, ‘what do you want?’ I got for answer in a faint, 
though familiar voice, ‘it’s me!’ Goodness you ought to have seen him! 
The Yankees had taken his gun and swapped horses and everything 
else with him, and then let him go.’’ 
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Social Anthropology 6f North American Tribes: Essays in Social Or- 
ganization, Law, and Religion. Presented to Professor A. R. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown upon the Occasion of His Accepting the Chair of Social 
Anthropology at Oxford University. By Fred Eggan et al. Edited by 
Fred Eggan. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. xviii + 
456 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

The sub-title of this book is Essays in Social Organization, Law, and 
Religion Presented to Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown upon the Occasion 
of his Accepting the Chair of Social Anthropology of Oxford Unwersity. 
The following quotations are taken from the introduction by Robert Red- 
field: ‘‘This book marks the conclusion of an important episode in the 
recent history of American anthropology — the immediate presence and 
participation of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. The period of five years, during 
which his influence was directly exerted in teaching American students 
and guiding their research, is at an end. The circumstance has less finality 
because his associates in this country know that, just as his work affected 
theirs before he came to this country to work, so after he leaves will they 
continue to profit by his stimulating example. Nevertheless, Oxford Uni- 
versity will gain what the University of Chicago will lose when Professor, 
Radcliffe-Brown assumes the chair of anthropology at the former insti- 
tution in the autumn of 1937.’’ 

‘‘Certain anthropologists who had been students of Radcliffe-Brown 
at the University of Chicago conceived this book. The other contributors 
are also men who have been students of Radcliffe-Brown at the University 
of Chicago. This restriction of contributors has made possible a book of 
essays on a single subject and all employing a broadly comparative 
method.’’ ‘‘The influence which Radcliffe-Brown has exerted on Amer- 
ican anthropology is represented in the pages that follow not merely to 
the extent to which the viewpoints of the seven authors resemble his own 
but also by the extent to which, stimulated by his teaching, their view- 
points differ from his, being developments out of, or even away from, his 
own. We are not to assume that the scientific view of the seven contribu- 
tors are identical with the views of Professor Radcliffe-Brown, any more 
than we are to suppose that Professor Radcliffe-Brown (who had no part 
in the preparation of the book) would, if we asked him, agree with every- 
thing that appears in the following pages.’’ 
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The book contains the following essays: Some Problems of Social Or- 
ganization, by Sol Tax; The Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System, by 
Fred Eggan; Kiowa-Apache Social Organization, by J. Gilbert McAllis- 
ter; An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social Organization, by Morris E. 
Opler; The Social Organization of the Fox Indians, by Sol Tax; Eastern 
Cherokee Social Organization, by William H. Gilbert Jr.; The Under- 
lying Sanctions of Plains Indian Culture, by John H. Provinse; and The 
Place of Religious Revivalism in the Formation of the Intercultural Com- 
munity on Klamath Reservation, by Philleo Nash. 

There is included in the book a selected bibliography of Professor A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, a subject bibliography, and an index. 


University of Michigan Cart E. GuTHE 


Rediscovering Illinois: Archaeological Explorations in and around Ful- 
ton County. By Fay-Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1937. xvi + 295 pp. Illustrations, plates, appen- 
dix, and glossary. $2.00.) 

This volume of nearly three hundred pages and many illustrations and 
maps, is a very important contribution to American archaeology. Lack of 
space prevents a lengthy review. While the writer wishes to thank Dr. 
Cole for his complimentary notice on page 2, he regrets that Dr. Cole 
has given very little credit to previous explorers in the Illinois field. 
Studies were begun at Cahokia and in the Illinois Valley by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois a few years before the University of Chicago entered this 
field. Dr. J. F. Snyder of Virginia, Illinois, was a pioneer in Illinois arch- 
aeology and subsequent explorations have proved the correctness of some 
of his views. 

Descriptions of various excavations and field notes are all set down 
with meticulous care in Dr. Cole’s important study. Particularly valuable 
are his comments upon ceramic art. While this is true, it is unfortunate 
that he employed the term ‘‘red ocher culture.’’ The reviewer originated 
the name Red Paint People culture in his publication Archaeology of 
Maine, because he had identified that culture through twelve or fifteen 
years exploration. Eight persistent types occurred in Red Paint People 
burials in Maine and these are not found in Illinois. Dr. Cole should 
have inserted a footnote clearly stating that the red ocher deposit burials 
of Illinois represent a distinctly different culture from those of Maine. 

The writer objects to the term woodlands. It is very indefinite. Wood- 
lands, as well as artifacts, in the state of Maine are unlike those of 
Florida, and Massachusetts may be easily differentiated from Louisiana, 
or East Texas from northern New York. If one is to employ, in archaeol- 
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ogical literature, such a term as woodlands, he should specify whether 
he is talking about the St. Lawrence, Lower Mississippi, Upper Missouri, 
or Tennessee-Cumberland, ete. Again, there are woodlands in regions 
where are located the Pueblo cultures, yet one does not classify the 
Pueblo cultures under the general term of woodlands. The same applies to 
the Pacific Coast. 

The presence of a few Hopewell culture objects in a certain area in 
Illinois does not, of necessity, imply that the dominating culture is Hope- 
wellian. On page 276 Dr. Cole refers to Fowkes’s classification, made 
many years ago. He should have used the reviewer’s Baltimore classifica- 
tion accepted by the Anthropological Association. Stone graves (box) 
are Tennessee-Cumberland culture, only a few were found at Fort An- 
cient (p. 217). Thousands occur in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Georgia. 

The title, Rediscovering Illinois, is clever! Yet it conveys to the public 
a rather unfair impression. The volume will be welcomed by professional 
archaeologists and students. It is of no special interest to that large body 
of intelligent persons interested in this country’s ancient Indians. It 
should have been made ‘‘more readable’? — which could easily have been 
accomplished by Dr. Cole and his able assistants, without detracting from 
its technical importance. 


Phillips Academy Warren K. MooreEwEAD 


Calendar of State Papers, Coionial Series: America and West Indies, 
1724-25, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. xlix + 
570 pp. £1 15s. Od.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 
1726-27, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. xl + 507 
pp. £1 10s. Od. Obtainable in the United States at the British Library 
of Information, 270 Madison Ave., New York, for $8.00.) 

The documents in these two volumes were prepared by the late Cecil 
Headlam, but death prevented him from writing the prefaces. These have 
been written by Dr. Arthur Percival Newton. In the first preface atten- 
tion is called to the origin of the papers. Documents relating to the col- 
onies accumulated chiefly in the files of the Secretary of State and of 
the Board of Trade. These two series, now combined in the Public Record 
Office, constitute the papers edited. Many public documents, however, 
were retained by secretaries of state, and the historian should consult the 
Newcastle Papers in the British Museum for additional material comple- 
mentary to that here edited. The journals of the Board of Trade consti- 
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tute a guide that should be used in connection with all these papers. 

These four years were comparatively uneventful. The most outstanding 
occurrences are the close of the Indian war in the North and the increas- 
ing Spanish trouble in the South. The former eased the tension with 
France, but the latter would probably have caused immediate war under 
leadership less pacific than that of Walpole. As it was, the line between 
war and peace was very indefinite. 

Such a period gave full play to internal bickerings, especially with re- 
gard to constitutional problems and personnel. One who reads the inter- 
minable charges and countercharges among colonial officials must credit 
the home offices with more than ordinary patience. It is doubtful whether 
this patience was well directed when it permitted warring factions to 
continue in colonial administrations. To understand this policy one must 
remember the strong feeling of property rights in public offices that ob- 
tained in that day. The situation regarding military commissions before 
the reform of 1870 is comparable. English political patronage was spread- 
ing into the colonial administrations with highly pernicious results. One 
cannot but pity a governor burdened with an obstreperous subordinate 
whose patron at home controled a borough. 

This situation probably had a strong bearing on colonial constitutional 
problems. A local legislature could hardly be expected to support a sys- 
tem that made use of colonial funds to pay party debts in a distant land. 
Colonial politicians were ready enough to lead a holy campaign against 
such profiteering unless they themselves could be the beneficiaries. Con- 
stitutional questions may have been the firing line, but official fees were 
generally the spoils of conflict. Dr. Newton points out the resemblance of 
the arguments used in these conflicts to those heard before the American 
Revolution. 

Though the prefaces in general give excellent summaries of the docu- 
ments, there are some exceptions. The second preface opens with the view 
that prosperity made the colonists ‘‘less ready to engage in the factious 
disputes which fill so large a place in many of the earlier volumes.’’ But 
on page xx one reads, ‘‘ Faction was rife everywhere, and especially in the 
Southern colonies and the West Indies the violence of the incessant quar- 
rels that went on was remarkable.’’ The latter view seems correct. A mis- 
interpretation occurs on page xxx of the first preface. Collector Cum- 
mings at Boston in an incoherent letter discussed the importation of for- 
eign sugar products and the exportation of logwood from Boston to the 
Mediterranean. The preface says: ‘‘ As the logwood exported from Great 
Britain had to pay a duty of 20s. a ton that transported direct from the 
Plantations could undersell it, and Cummings therefore proposed that 
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the colonial trade in dye-woods should be prohibited.’’ The British levy 
on logwood aimed to maintain the English supply of dyes. There was no 
desire for it to compete on foreign markets. What Cummings tried to say 
was that foreign sugar products should be taxed to balance the duty on 
British sugars and that logwood should be enumerated. Again, Governor 
Drysdale wrote that his secretary through the appointment of county 
clerks could control the burgesses, but made it clear that he had never 
attempted to do so. This hardly justifies the statement that ‘‘the vices of 
parliamentary patronage were clearly no monopoly of Newcastle and his 
clients in England’’ (p. xvii). These few criticisms should not be taken 
as a serious indictment of volumes that are on the whole so ably edited. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 


Captains and Mariners of Early Maryland. By Raphael Semmes. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. xvi + 856 pp. Appendices, bib- 
liographical notes, bibliography of sources, books, and articles in 
periodicals. $5.00.) 

One, naturally expecting an author named Raphael Semmes to write a 
book on a large scale, will not be disappointed in Captains and Mariners 
of Early Maryland, for it rivals in length some of our windy novels of 
recent years. Even its 688 pages are not enough to hold all the author’s 
rich store of seventeenth century Maryland lore, which spills over to be 
caught up in 125 pages more of appendices and bibliographical notes in 
smaller type. 

The phrase ‘‘rich store’’ is not a hasty exaggeration. On almost every 
page, the book gives evidence of the author’s wide research, and the in- 
numerable quotations from contemporary sources make the reader feel 
assured that the facts are authentic. One is also favorably impressed with 
the fairness of the author in presenting controversial material. There are 
no examples of religious or racial bias in dealing with Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Indians. Most noteworthy perhaps is the comprehensiveness 
of the information concerning the settlers in Maryland up to the close of 
the seventeenth century, the limit set by the author. In this volume one 
may learn what the early Marylander ate and drank, how he traded at 
home and abroad, how the colony was governed, what rivalries existed 
between it and adjacent colonies, how the settlers fought the Indians 
and with what weapons, and what success they achieved in learning the 
language of the Indians and Christianizing the savages. Probably the 
most interesting portion of the book is that which sets forth in great 
detail how the whites and Indians lived together in the same country 
after the latter had been brought under subjection and had gradually 
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begun to vanish from their native land. After reading this book, one 
will understand much better how a handful of white settlers here and 
there on the Atlantic coast were able to gain a secure foothold without 
being annihilated in a short time by the Indian tribes who at first far 
outnumbered them. 

The difficulties in grouping such miscellaneous material are clearly 
very many, but surely the author might have been able to avoid so many 
monotonous repetitions. Such chapter headings as ‘‘ Choptanks, Pigs, and 
Petticoats,’’ though they may arouse the curiosity of the reader, are cer- 
tainly not very conducive to unity of treatment. Unity is also violated 
in the imaginative portion of chapter eleven which is entirely inconsistent 
with the scholarly style of the remainder of the book. From the point 
of view of composition, the most serious defects are in grammar and dic- 
tion; for example, ‘‘different than’’ (pp. 377, 506), ‘‘reason was be- 
cause’’ (477, 588, 636), ‘‘that if... that’’ (412, 510, 671), ‘‘under the 
denomination’’ for under the domination (406), ‘‘disasterously’’ (511), 
and ‘‘dissention’’ (372). A map of Maryland in the seventeenth century 


would be very useful to readers not familiar with the geography of this 
state. 


United States Naval Academy Cares Lee Lewis 


Eight First Biographies of William Penn: In Seven Languages and Sev- 
en Lands. By William I. Hull. Swarthmore College Monographs on 
Quaker History. (Philadelphia: Patterson and White Co., 1936. 
xviii + 136 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

This erudite bibliography is built around eight first lives of William 
Penn — the first biography published in each of seven different lands, 
plus one in Latin. For good measure Professor Hull has added many 
later works so that the volume provides a useful commentary on books 
about Penn and their authors. A certain charm as well as historical im- 
portance is attached to the first of anything, but the reviewer feels that 
several of these first lives are rather disappointing; some are inaccurate, 
some prejudiced, others merely amusing. 

The biographies may be divided into two groups: four contemporary 
publications that should offer an intimate view of Penn, and four later 
works, published in foreign lands, that should bring out the special feat- 
ures of Penn’s career that appealed to non-English historians. Of the con- 
temporary group the works by Joseph Besse (English, 1726) and Wil- 
lem Sewel (Dutch, 1717) are the most important. The Englishman’s 
biography accompanies a voluminous edition of Penn’s writings, and the 
Dutch life was written by a great Quaker historian, teacher, and linguist 
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who was personally acquainted with Penn. The Latin life by Gerard 
Croese (1695) is inaccurate, and prejudiced against the Quakers, while 
the first German work (1700), and several others in that language pub- 
lished later in the eighteenth century, are equally unsatisfactory. 

Among the biographies published some time after Penn’s death, which 
‘‘should aid in forming a well-balanced, all-round view of his [Penn’s] 
personality and historic réle,’’ there is the American work by that facile 
and myth-weaving Mason L. Weems (1822). Professor Hull has much 
legitimate fun with this book, but it is unlikely that the Weemsian ver- 
sion provides a well-balanced American view of Penn’s historic réle. 
The French biography by Jean Marsillac (1791) is a much more sub- 
stantial and realistic work, but it was written with more of an eye on 
Revolutionary France than on William Penn. Marsillac, a Quaker, 
penned the biography as propaganda to influence the National Assembly 
to deal more gently with French Quakers, and to adopt a frame of gov- 
ernment like the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. 

The Spanish biography (1879) was published in Matamoros, Mexico, 
by an American missionary from the United States! The last of the eight 
‘‘firsts’’ is an Italian account in Boccardo’s Encyclopedia (1884), an 
interesting but naive account which affords Professor Hull the occasion 
for a lengthy digression on Benjamin Franklin’s unfair criticism of 
Penn’s career. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


Military Affairs in North America, 1748-1765: Selected Documents from 
the Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle. Edited by Stanley Par- 
gellis. The Beveridge Memorial Fund Publications. (New York: D. 
Appleton Century Company, 1936. xxxi-++ 514 pp. Maps, docu- 
ments, and appendices. $8.00.) 

This volume is published under the direction of the American Histori- 
cal Association from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge memorial 
fund. William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, was war captain general 
of the British army from 1745-1747. The papers as a whole deal with all 
phases of army and foreign affairs. About 400 of the documents relate to 
America. These include copies of letters and documents from public 
offices ; copies of letters from private individuals containing some military 
information ; original letters from army officers authorized to correspond 
with Cumberland ; unsolicited private letters with complaints or sugges- 
tions; and a small part of Cumberland’s scanty private correspondence. 
The papers show evidence of having been amassed incidentally. They are 
not a carefully retained set of working papers. Only a part have been 
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selected for printing and these include some that have been printed else- 
where. 

The editor’s introduction consists of twenty-one carefully written pa- 
pers. It is unfortunate that the editor has assumed that handling a small 
body of military papers should make him a military expert capable of 
telling just how expeditions should have been planned as he does on pp. 
xvii-xxi. In lieu of a table of contents, there is a complete list of the 136 
documents included in this volume. Reprints of six maps and fortifica- 
tion plans have been reproduced. These are probably of relatively little 
historical value. Appendix I contains a calendar of more than fifty ad- 
ditional documents that were not considered of sufficient importance to 
print. Appendix II contains a complete list of the artillery, stores for the 
expedition to America as ordered in 1754. The extreme detail of this is 
illuminating. 

Aside from the purely military details concerning recruiting, move- 
ment of troops, plans for campaigns and other similar details, the docu- 
ments contain much new information concerning billets, quartering of 
troops, demands for quarters, and friction with the civil authorities. 
Judging by the material in the London letters the real foundation for 
the controversy over the use of troops after 1770 goes back to the fric- 
tions created by the French and Indian War. As a whole this volume is 
an important addition to the available source material on the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period of American history. The editing is well done and the 
footnotes are adequate. The one noticeable exception is the absence of a 
working explanation of abbreviations used in connection with many of 
the documents. The references may be clear to the editor, but are of no 
value to the user of the documents without a table of abbreviations. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


Boston under Military Rule (1768-1769): As Revealed in a Journal of 
the Times. Compiled by Oliver Morton Dickerson. (Boston: Chap- 
‘man and Grimes, 1936. xii + 137 pp. $4.00.) 

A Journal of the Times or Journal of Transactions in Boston, consists 
of a diary or day to day record of happenings in Boston, beginning with 
the arrival of the British troops, September 28, 1768, and continuing 
through August 1, 1769. 

This material was first published in successive numbers of the New 
York Journal and the Boston Evening Post, and then widely copied in 
other American newspapers and even in some English publications. The 
composite authorship of the journal has remained a secret to this day, 
though there seems to be little doubt that Sam Adams, William Cooper, 
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town clerk of Boston, and possibly John Adams, with certain other radi- 
cal leaders had a hand in the composition of these ‘‘news items.’’ 

Professor Dickerson asserts that the Journal of the Times was prepared 
to supply ‘‘definite concrete pictures’’ of conditions, the information 
being obtained from private and official authoritative sources. The first 
instalment of the journal contained a note to other publishers to the 
effect that the material was ‘‘strictly fact.’’ These facts were chosen to 
show the evil effects of arbitrary military government, to acquaint the 
English and American people of the violation of ‘‘fundamental prin- 
ciples of British liberty’’ and to inform the public that the customs com- 
missioners, acting for Britain, squandered the revenues, hampered trade, 
and encouraged home manufactures to the injury of British commerce 
and industry at home. 

On the other hand, Professor Dickerson says that Hutchinson averred 
‘It was composed with great art and little truth,’’ and Governor Bernard 
wrote it was a ‘‘collection of impudent, virulent, and seditious lies... 
some are entirely invented ... others are founded in fact, but so per- 
verted as to be the direct contrary to the truth; other parts of the whole 
consist of reflections of the writer, which pretend to no other authority 
than his own words.’’ 

Professor Dickerson says, ‘‘Doubtless there are exaggerations in the 
Journal,’’ but he contends that ‘‘in the main the general allegations as 
to grievances suffered by the people from the troops are borne out by 
private letters and official documents.’’ Nevertheless he admits that the 
journal was prepared by a radical patriot group, with ‘‘almost diabolical | 
cleverness of the appeals,’’ that the effort was to ‘‘discredit both the 
law and enforcement officials’’ and to hold up colonial offenders (smug- 
glers) as ‘‘honest seafaring men who are trying to live within the law 
and are being victimized by a wicked set of thieving revenue officers’ and 
that even John Hancock was introduced not as a smuggler but ‘‘as the 
near victim of an unscruplous ‘racket.’ ’’ Finally in the editing of the 
journal and in the italics at the end of many of the news items there is 
almost the first important planned attempt in colonial newspapers to 
‘‘mould public opinion’’ through what were, in effect, editorials. Pro- 
fessor Dickerson calls attention to the fact that ‘‘no other propaganda 
material of the period had this unique feature.’’ 

A careful reading of the news items, and the editorial comments, con- 
vinees the reviewer that the journal was one of the ‘‘slickest,’’ and prob- 
ably one of the most important, sustained examples of propaganda dur- 
ing the whole period of the Revolution. No doubt there are many ‘‘facts’’ 
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set forth but the main purpose was not to present the whole truth, but 
rather to use facts, true, alleged or invented, to defend the colonists, 
damn the royal officials, especially Governor Bernard, and arouse, 
through clever mass suggestion, anger towards, and fear of, England 
and her policies. Herein lies the great value of the reprint of the journal. 
It ought to be studied by every graduate student of history who should 
prepare a paper to show the relation between the ‘‘facts,’’ as verified 
from other sources, and the manipulation of these facts to attain the 
ends desired by the radical leaders of the Revolution in Boston. 

Professor Dickerson has performed an important service in reprinting 
and editing this material and, in his valuable introduction, has pointed 
out its significance in the story of the Revolution. Students of this period 
are greatly indebted to him for making available an extraordinary source 
book for a study of this aspect of the American Revolution. 


University of Chicago M. W. JERNEGAN 


Our Rude Forefathers: American Political Verse, 1783-1788. By Louie 
M. Miner. (Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1937. viii + 274 pp. 
$3.00.) 

Although a number of American historians, both literary and political, 
have discussed the political verse of the early Republic, none have made 
so thorough an analysis of the period from 1783 to 1788 as the author of 
the present volume. Taken with the late Moses Coit Tyler’s Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution, Professor Miner’s study now gives the 
student of American history a satisfactory survey of the political satire 
of the whole Revolutionary era. Sometime, it is to be hoped, a further 
study will carry the survey through the Federalist and Jeffersonian pe- 
riods. The field is inviting and the material rich. 

After an introductory chapter in which the author discusses briefly the 
origins of political verse in America, and points out the literary models, 
both English and American, upon which the verse of the ‘‘Critical Pe- 
riod’’ was based, the study is organized around the various political is- 
sues which brought it forth. Of these issues the treatment of the Tories, 
the paper money agitation, the fear of anarchy, and the constitutional 
movement of 1787-1788, seem to have produced the most interesting 
efforts of the political versifiers, although other problems such as the 
foreign affairs of the new nation, the popular hostility to the legal pro- 
fession and the dislike of the Cincinnati were not neglected. Just how 
effective such political verse was, it would be difficult to say, but its per- 
sistence in the press over a considerable period of years would seem to 
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indicate that its dramatization of the political issues of the day made it 
a force to be reckoned with, and one which should not be overlooked by 
the student of American history. 

Our Rude Forefathers is both profitable and entertaining reading, 
although it might, possibly, have been improved by something more on 
the personalities, as well as the political and economic predilections, of 
the writers of the verse. In all cases this would not have been possible of 
course, but when the material was available, it might have added a bit 
to the interest of the study. 

Aside from its contributions to the knowledge of the political litera- 
ture of the period of the Confederation, the chief value of Professor 
Miner’s book lies in the wealth of fascinating material it offers to illus- 
trate the vigor and intensity of the political struggles in which ‘‘our 
forefathers’’ engaged. For this reason the book should make a strong 
appeal to the teachers of American history in the schools and colleges. 


Dartmouth College Wriuiam R. WATERMAN 


Oliver Pollock: The Life and Times of an Unknown Patriot. By James 
A. James. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. xvi + 376 
pp. Illustrations, appendices, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Ever since the appearance of Dr. James’s authoritative Life of Clark 
historians have anticipated this volume on Oliver Pollock of New Or- 
leans, who held the life line for Clark’s campaigns in the Northwest. 
Now on the issue of this significant book, Pollock can no longer be called 
an unknown patriot. His life was a stirring one and the ‘‘times’’ too were 
critical, concerned with the colonies’ revolt and its repercussions in the 
West. Indeed, this book might have had for a sub-title, ‘‘The Revolution 
on the Mississippi River.’’ 

Oliver Pollock was an Irishman who settled in 1760 in Pennsylvania, 
and soon embarked on a commercial career. On a voyage to the West 
Indies he learned the Spanish language, and the methods that were suc- 
cessful in trading with that nation. In 1768 he became a permanent resi- 
dent of New Orleans, where he rapidly became wealthy and influential, 
without, apparently, losing his affection for his earlier home in the colon- 
ies. He was popular with the Spanish officials and had a warm friend- 
ship with Governor Bernardo Galvez. 

On the outbreak of the Revolution, Pollock ardently embraced the 
cause of the colonies, and at once planned to ship supplies — powder, 
ammunition, and goods up the rivers to the western patriots. It was to 
Pollock that Captain George Gibson applied in 1776 for a cargo of pow- 
der, which was taken to Pittsburgh by Lieutenant William Linn where it 
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was of untold value to the men of the western waters in their warfare 
with the hostile Indians, urged on by British officials. Then in 1778-79 
when George Rogers Clark invaded the Northwest, captured the Illinois 
towns and Vincennes, his commissariat was largely supplied by orders 
on Pollock who strained every nerve to meet the demands. 

Pollock was appointed by Congress agent at New Orleans, and sup- 
posed he had a similar commission from Virginia. Later that state re- 
fused to recognize his efforts and involved him in such difficulties that 
he had to sell all his property, and borrow of his friends; at one time he 
passed some months in prison. Congress acknowledged its obligations 
but had no funds to meet them. It was not for years, and after under- 
going great distress and suffering that Pollock was ultimately paid, yet 
he never lost his courage and stated: ‘‘In the justice of Congress, I re- 
pose full confidence.”’ 

In telling Pollock’s story Dr. James reverts to his previous contention 
that George Rogers Clark won the Northwest from Great Britain. He 
adds some new evidence, bringing in Dr. Jameson’s testimony before the 
eengressional committee that recommended a large appropriation for the 
Clark memorial at Vincennes. None the less the reviewer does not think 
the case is proven, or that it will be adopted by diplomatic historians. 

Pollock’s story does not contain many incidents and in preparing such 
a book as this, James had to use considerable extraneous matter, and to 
repeat portions of his Life of Clark. He also goes at some length into the 
question of the navigation of the Mississippi, which he thinks Pollock 
understood better that any of his contemporaries, without entering the 
plot to dismember the Union. Having returned to the United States to 
settle his accounts, and after having paid all his obligations at New Or- 
leans he settled with his son-in-law at Pinckneyville, Mississippi, where 
he died in 1823, five years after Clark’s tragic end. 

The reviewer thinks the author has made out a good ease for his sub- 
ject’s patriotism and integrity, and his usefulness to the cause of the 
colonists; but he will always remain a minor character, and to some 
extent a shadowy one. Despite the citations from his letters, his person- 
ality escapes the reader, and the book does not make him realize the man 
apart from his money. The volume, however, throws considerable light on 
the details of the Revolution in the West, and on the Spanish attitude 
for some decades. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Louise PHELPs KELLOoGe 
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Le Voyage de Lapérouse sur les Cétes de l’Alaska et de la Californie 
(1786). Edited by Gilbert Chinard. Historical Documents, Institut 
Francais de Washington. Vol. X. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937. xlix + 144 pp. Illustrations, introduction, and notes. $3.00.) 

After the American Revolution the French government organized a 
scientific mission for exploration in the Pacific. The active codperation of 
the Academy of Sciences, the Medical Society, and the directors of the 
Jardin des Plantes made the venture the best planned expedition of its 
kind in the eighteenth century. Count Jean-Francois Galaup de Lapé- 
rouse, a distinguished and humane officer, was placed in command, and 
the frigates ‘‘Boussole’’ and ‘‘ Astrolabe’’ sailed from Brest on August 1, 
1785. Between June 23 and September 24, 1786, Lapérouse explored the 
North American coast from Mt. St. Elias to Monterey, he and his asso- 
ciates being the first Frenchmen ever to visit this territory. Although the 
entire expedition was lost after leaving Botany Bay in February, 1788, 
accounts of the voyage had been sent to France, and these were eventually 
published in 1797. 

In commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Lapérouse’s arrival in North America the Institut Francais de Washing- 
ton has reprinted the part of his Voyage dealing with Alaska and Cal- 
ifornia. Also included in the volume are a letter to Lapérouse from 
Father Lasuen of the San Carlos Mission and some letters from Lapé- 
rouse and Langle, second in command, to the minister of the navy. 

Quite contrasting were the fortunes of the expedition in the two re- 
gions. The wreck of two boats on the inhospitable Alaskan coast cost. 
twenty-one lives. Nevertheless, Lapérouse remained there long enough 
to gather data on the country and the Indians, investigating the possi- 
bility of developing the fur trade. In California the commander of the 
presidio at Monterey and the Franciscans at the San Carlos Mission re- 
ceived the French as if they were fellow countrymen. Eight pleasant 
days were spent in exchange of visits, scientific observations, and pro- 
visioning the ships. Lapérouse paid high tribute to the character and 
zeal of the missionaries, though he preferred more emphasis on the rights 
of man and less on theology. 

Professor Chinard is to be commended for his splendid editorial work 
and particularly for the forty page introduction in French, treating the 
life of Lapérouse, the preparation of the expedition, and its activity in 
Alaska and California. The volume is attractively bound, has an index, 
and contains twenty-one full page illustrations. The book is a worthy 
memorial to a great explorer. 


Colgate University E. Witson Lyon 
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The British Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest. By Louise Phelps 
Kellogg. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1935. 
xvii + 361 pp. Maps and illustrations. $2.50.) 

The present volume is one of a series on the early history of Wisconsin 
prepared by Miss Kellogg and published by the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. As the title of the book indicates it embodies a history of 
the region now comprised in the state of Wisconsin from 1760 to the 
close of the War of 1812; it also includes within its scope the whole 
Northwest of which Wisconsin was once a part, though naturally and 
properly the author goes into greater detail respecting the latter. The 
reader is led to expect from Miss Kellogg a work of solid achievement, 
and he is not disappointed in that expectation. On every page is evi- 
denced careful research in the manuscript and printed source materials 
pertaining to her field of study. The author also reveals a close familiar- 
ity with recent monographic literature on various aspects of her subject. 

The central theme of the book is the régime of the fur trade. The 
army, the politicians, the diplomats and the few scattered settlers af- 
fected the social and political organization of the Wisconsin area to a 
far less extent than did the organized trade with the Indians. It was this 
system, as the author has well disclosed, with its intricate rules and 
regulations which impressed itself upon the region and gave it form. 
Miss Kellogg has skillfully integrated the facts relating to the fur trade 
with the pacification of the Northwest after 1763, the Quebee Act, the 
American Revolution, the organization of the Northwest by the United 
States, and the second war with Great Britain. 

Obviously in a book of this modest size a great amount of compression 
has been necessary. Many topics are necessarily touched upon lightly. It 
is in this regard that some readers may object to the amount of space 
devoted to such dramatic episodes as the events connected with the 
arrest and trial of Robert Rogers, a subject which probably has less per- 
manent importance than any one of a number of relevant issues dis- 
cussed more briefly in the volume. The reviewer hastens to say, however, 
that he read with great zest the pages relating to Rogers, and to testify 
that on the whole the book has been written with great restraint. The 
author has by no means told ali she knows, which is usually a point of 
merit. Compression, however, has its drawbacks, as for example in Miss 
Kellogg’s brief discussion relative to the course of the fur trade and to 
the decline in the exports of furs to England in the period 1765-75. On 
pages 48 and 98 appear certain sweeping statements which are difficult 
to harmonize unless the reader is already familiar with the situation in 
question. 
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No factual errors of any consequence have been found. On page 205 
March 13 instead of July 13 is given as the date of the passage of the 
Ordinance of 1787. The book is supplied with a good index. 


Washington, D.C. CLARENCE E. CARTER 


Aaron Burr: The Proud Pretender. By Holmes Alexander. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. xii + 390 pp. Notes, bibliography, in- 
dex, and illustrations. $3.50.) 

Each biographer of Burr is confronted with the problem of finding 
a new approach to his subject. The author of The American Talleyrand 
meets the need in this instance by styling his book Aaron Burr: The 
Proud Pretender — a title that suggests a pretentious mood. He assumes 
such a mood in his foreword and in the chapter headings in which he 
summarizes briefly and ostentatiously the contents of each. His book 
purports to be an autobiography; that is, he wishes to present it as he 
imagines Burr might have written his own memoir. His method there- 
fore, is psychological, not to say psychopathic, rather than strictly his- 
torical or biographical. But he has produced a readable volume, if by no 
means a definitive one. 

Historically the author presents nothing new. He does indeed use the 
ordinary sources. His footnotes placed appropriately at the end of the 
volume, show intimate acquaintance with Davis and Safford, with the 
Reports of Carpenter and of Robertson, with Cheetham’s pamphlets, and 
Bixby’s Journal and with the writings, published and unpublished, of 
Jefferson, Hamilton, and King. He seems equally familiar with the vol-| 
umes of Henry Adams, Beveridge, Channing, Parton, McCaleb, and 
Wandell and Minnigerode. He evidently has consulted a host of other 
minor books and magazine articles, that confuse, as often as they en- 
lighten those who seek to know the real Aaron Burr. In many cases, how- 
ever, he prefers to quote his sources from secondary writers rather than 
from the original. 

Mr. Alexander seeks to attract readers rather than students. Hence, 
he omits much descriptive and occasionally necessary background. He 
strives for the dramatic. Thus he starts his first chapter with Burr as a 
ten-year-old runaway, at the mast head of a vessel in New York harbor, 
making terms with his irate, but perplexed uncle on the deck below. 
This incident, in a sense typifies the subsequent career of his hero at 
Quebec, New York City, and Valley Forge, in the Senate chamber and 
the slums of Paris, or during the closing days on Staten Island. 

Each successive author pushes Burr’s ancestry farther back. Mr. Alex- 
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ander begins with the Germanic invaders of the Roman Empire and then 
continues his line of descent through the villagers of East Anglia, the cru- 
sading Plantagenets, and the Tudor and Stuart nobility until he ‘‘lights 
on’’ an obscure carpenter who sailed with the great Winthrop to Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. With this set of Burr forebears, he mingles the psycho- 
pathic strain of which Jonathan Edwards is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample. Such an ancestral background foreordained Aaron Burr to fail- 
ure, even while it has called out so many earnest defenders and de- 
tractors. 

Mr. Alexander must be definitely numbered among the latter. He ac- 
cepts, without serious question, the interpretation of Henry Adams, that 
Burr was a traitor and that disunion was his chief motive. He even as- 
sumes that Burr desired to make himself emperor of Mexico. Burr at 
times may seem mentally unbalanced, but he certainly cherished no such 
mirage as a Mexican empire. He wished indeed to head an expedition to 
free Mexico from Spain and no doubt hoped to profit materially in 
furthering such a task. Moreover he used the idea of western separatism 
to gain money for his Mexican venture and on that pretext even sought 
funds in Europe. The present book assigns other and less likely motives 
for Burr’s journey to England and the continent. 

The author wields a facile pen and draws easy conclusions. In deft 
form he presents the contentions of Burr’s grandfather, the attractive 
energy of his father, his mother’s devotion and foreboding, and the in- 
effectual discipline of his puritanical uncle. In few but effective phrases 
he likewise introduces Burr’s associates. Thus his arrangement of de- 
tails serves to exhibit his chief character in more potent outlines. One 
reads with interest the author’s description of the march through the 
Maine wilderness (pp. 37-42), Washington’s reoccupation of New York 
after the Revolution (p. 83), the comparison of Burr and Hamilton (p. 
102), the disputed election of 1800 (p. 152), the trial at Richmond 
(chapter 10), and the picture of Burr’s old age (p. 340 ff.). One will 
not approve the author’s tendency to keep up interest by bringing in 
the doubtful intrigues with Jacataqua (p. 35) or Madeline Price (p. 
273), or by emphasizing Luther Martin’s supposed infatuation for 
Theodosia, or by over-playing in fanciful parallel possible contemporary 
comment on Burr’s course during the fateful months of 1800 and 1801. 
The author gives altogether too much weight to Cheetham’s diatribes, 
to Blennerhassett’s surmises, and to the charge that the separatists of 
New England expected Burr to codperate with them in 1804. Nor will 
one, thoroughly acquainted with the facts of Burr’s career, sum up his 
hero’s character as that of ‘‘a dauntless egoist, fumbling after futile 
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dreams.’’ Burr’s plans always involved at least definite financial expec- 
tations. 

There are a few regrettable slips in fact and interpretation. He has 
Hamilton stoned in the streets of New York some twenty years too early 
(p. 22); he repeats the story that Burr had his coat lined with silk as 
a safety measure in the duel with Hamilton (p. 202); he infers that 
Burr was to be responsible for preventing a tie vote with Jefferson (p. 
142) ; he calls Hamilton the ‘‘Commanding General’’ of the American 
Army some years after he had retired from military activities (pp. 207, 
228). June, 1804 (p. 206) should be July ; Pike’s expedition to Santa Fé 
is placed a year too early; Alabama is represented as a state in the 
Union about eighteen years before its admission (p. 148), ‘‘the spring 
of 1812’ (p. 331) should be 1811. These and similar errors may seem 
trivial, but they mar the picture for the meticulous student and give 
the careful reader less confidence in other phases of factual presentation. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


The Romantic Decatur. By Charles L. Lewis. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. x + 296 pp. Illustrations, notes, and 
bibliography and sources. $3.00.) 

Stephen Decatur, ‘‘the friend of the flag, the sailor’s friend,’’ a man 
with a genius for leadership, is one of the most glamorous figures in 
American history. By birth, heritage, and environment he was destined 
for the sea. From Decatur’s first service as a youth of nineteen until 
his tragic and untimely death on the dueling field twenty-two years later, ° 
he was a participant in nearly every naval event of importance. He 
typified the spirit and purpose of the American navy. Truly, by his 
death, ‘‘the navy lost its mainmast.’’ 

Decatur became the toast of the nation and each exploit was followed 
by promotion in rank or command. As Mr. Lewis says, ‘‘No other, per- 
haps, contributed as much to the traditions of the young American 
navy.’ 

Decatur’s career, beginning with the French War and subsequent 
operations against Algiers and ending with constructive service on the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, is told in a sound and convincing man- 
ner. There is under rather than over-emphasis on the deeds and achieve- 
ments of this skillful sailor and inspiring leader. There is no imagina- 
tive or theatrical writing. Decatur’s own character and actions supply 
all the excitement needed to make an absorbing narrative. 

Unnecessary as the fatal duel with Captain James Barron may now 
seem, Decatur should not be judged by the standards of today. In his 
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time dueling was an accepted and honorable method of settling personal 
disputes. Barron had been severely disciplined for his conduct in the 
Chesapeake-Leonard engagement. He considered Decatur as mainly 
responsible for the severity of his sentence and unnecessarily critical of 
subsequent conduct. The affair is fully and impartially presented and 
the duel itself is sympathetically reported. 

Mr. Lewis’ biography is a valuable contribution to American history. 
It is well written and well documented from manuscript and printed 
sources. There are illustrations, a bibliography, and an index. The 
printing and binding are excellent, in keeping with the narrative. 


Great Neck, New York THomas Rosson Hay 


Virginia: The Old Dominion. By Matthew P. Andrews. (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. xvii + 664 pp. Appendices, refer- 
ences, and list of illustrations. $6.00.) 

In the foreword, the author states: ‘‘Where the exposition is illus- 
trative rather than comprehensive, the author derives comfort from the 
thought that though the amount of material reluctantly laid aside for 
lack of space is many times as great as that included, what is presented 
is doubtless quite as much as the reader will care to peruse.’’ 

He expresses the hope for approval in ‘‘reducing the relative space 
accorded to subjects voluminously reviewed elsewhere in order to en- 
large upon matters of equal importance that have been misunderstood 
or neglected.’’ 

From the beginning of the colony to the close of the Revolution there 
are, in this book, seventeen chapters of 311 pages; from the close of the 
Revolution to the beginning of the Civil War, there are eleven chapters 
of 170 pages; and from the beginning of the Civil War to 1936, there 
are four chapters of 109 pages. The appendix of 73 pages includes notes 
and references, a list of governors, and the index. There are twelve il- 
lustrations. 

The colonial period has been given a more detailed and comprehensive 
consideration than the later periods. This period is presented in a new 
and interesting treatment. The main facts are sufficiently emphasized 
and side lights furnished which decidedly help in the interpretation of 
the tendencies of the times. Some persons and secondary events, not 
usually given in the general histories of the colony, throw light on the 
more important persons and events. 

Political, economic, social, and religious conditions of the colonial 
period are amply treated. Enough is given to enable the reader to get an 
exceptionally clear understanding of the life of all of the classes in 
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that period with reference to customs, living conditions, prosperity, 
dwellings, libraries, etc. The English background and the policies of the 
British government are also stressed. 

Had the later periods been given the same detailed study as the colon- 
ial, the book would undoubtedly be a more valuable contribution. What 
is given after the colonial period is, however, valuable as a new well- 
written account by an author who knows how to write history in an in- 
teresting manner. 

Throughout, the book is written in a clear, pleasing literary style. 
The details are given in such an effective way that the stimulating story 
never becomes burdensome. Interest is maintained to the end for the 
reader desiring a vigorously written new account of the influential col- 
ony and state of Virginia. The volume will no doubt merit an important 
place among recent historical books. 


The National Archwes Percy Scorr FLIpPin 


A History of Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. Prentice-Hall History 
Series. Edited by Carl Wittke. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
xvi-+ 702 pp. Maps, illustrations, appendix, and bibliography. 
$5.00.) 

This book will satisfy the current need for a good one volume general 
history of Kentucky. After two short chapters on the state’s geographi- 
cal divisions and natural resources, accounts of the advent of the Eng- 
lish and the ‘‘Storm Clouds of the Revolution”’ are given. The author 


believes with others that the successful defense of Fort Boone in 1778 ° 


insured Clark’s conquest of the Illinois Country. The curtain is lifted 
on the foundations of Kentucky society, even to relating the crude 
pranks at weddings and infares. Independence and individuality, so 
evident in the Piedmont region, found more room and greater cause for 
expression in Kentucky. Carolinians and Pennsylvanians, for example, 
quite naturally condemned Virginia’s administration, and all found 
fault with government, state or national, which appeared incompetent 
or oppressive. Surely the first serious disaffection in the Union was 
manifested in Kentucky. The Spanish Conspiracy, Jacobin Clubs, the 
Whiskey Rebellion, and the Kentucky Resolutions are not mere fiction. 
Even after statehood was attained and Louisiana acquired, Burr ap- 
peared to regard the state as a fertile field for his nefarious plans. 
Notwithstanding all this, Kentucky became truly American and per- 
haps the greatest champion of the spirit of nationalism so manifest after 
the War of 1812. Not only did her greatest statesman lead in the advo- 
cacy of the American System, but also, as the Great Pacificator, he 
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calmed the discordant elements of the Union in times of dire distress. 
Certainly for at least three quarters of a century, Kentucky was a po- 
tent factor in determining the course of American history. In the na- 
tion’s darkest hour, however, her efforts at conciliation were futile; but 
even then the chief executives of the opposing sections were her native 
sons. 

Interspersed with national and international problems there are in- 
formative sections on strictly state affairs. Historians, journalists, pub- 
lishers, industrialists, artists, sculptors, emancipationists, scientists, edu- 
cators, ministers, humorists, novelists, poets, and other leaders are given 
space. President McVey, of the University of Kentucky, at the Satur- 
day session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 1931, 
expressed a wish that someone account for the provincialism of Ken- 
tuckians. Dr. Clark, though not a native, has done this well in a section 
on ‘‘The Kentucky Personality’’ (pp. 390-402). This and other parts of 
his book suggest that into one great cauldron the Creator poured divers 
human elements, where, influenced by a varied and unique environment 
and heated by the travails of American history, a peculiarly politically 
and socially minded people was produced, who may be rightly called 
Kentuckians. And in the making the cauldron boiled over into other 
states; but the author does not devote a chapter to ‘‘Kentucky’s Con- 
tribution to the Nation,’’ in which he might have emphasized the mag- 
nitude and quality of leadership this state has given to other parts of the 
Union. 

The few errors in the hook will likely be corrected in a second print- 
ing. There are practically no footnotes; only a full bibliography for each 
chapter is given at the end. The index is entirely adequate, and the 
large type and simple, direct style make for rapid reading. 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College J. T. Dorris 


Bayard Taylor — Laureate of the Gilded Age. By Richmond C. Beatty. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. xv + 379 pp. Bib- 
liography and illustrations. $3.00.) 

Bayard Taylor in youth had vague forebodings that he was destined 
for great literary achievement, especially as poet. True, at the time of 
this confession he was part owner of a small-town newspaper in his 
native Pennsylvania. But the paper came to him as The Phoenix Gazette, 
and poesy was at once introduced into its columns; in these things was 
promise. 

Horace Greeley saw something in him and called him as assistant 
editor, and though in spite of this journalism did not absorb him, he 
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always remained a contributor to the Tribune; and owner of some of its 
shares, a fact that cushioned times of financial uncertainty. 

The desire to travel was in him, early and passionately. In his twen- 
tieth year he went to Europe, financed by one hundred and forty un- 
earned dollars. He was gone nearly two years, visiting Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. There were many visits to 
Europe thereafter, and journeys to Africa and Asia. He became one of 
the most nomadic Americans of his time, and in letters and lectures 
brought to his ‘‘tradition-starved countrymen’’ detailed descriptions of 
foreign landscape, life, and manners; intimate customs from cold Sean- 
dinavia, and colorful exoticisms from a mysterious Orient. 

With all his travel and lecturing he refused to be beguiled from his 
persuasion of literature as destiny. Tennyson’s volume of 1842 had 
something of the same effect on him that Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads 
had on Bryant. It was like ‘‘the first sight of a sunlit landscape through 
a prism.’’ In 1844 Taylor published his first book of verse. Many other 
volumes of poetry followed through the years, and many narratives of 
travel. There were novels, too, and short stories, and encyclopaedias, and 
essays, and translations. As he was one of the most traveled Americans, 
so was he one of the most prolific writers and publishers of his time. 

Achieving quantity in literature, Taylor was earnestly, even desper- 
ately, concerned about quality. He waited, hungrily, for approval and 
praise. He diligently, at times obsequiously, cultivated his great con- 
temporaries. ‘‘I am working to become one with Bryant and Longfellow, 
with Lowell and Whittier.’’ Nor did the demi-gods ignore him. From 
them came encouragement, and later, compliment. Eventually, he judged 
himself to be one of the elect, and marked, he hoped, for literary im- 
mortality. Even the great ones abroad accepted him: Browning, Tenny- 
son, Carlyle, Thackeray. 

But a favorable judgment of Bayard Taylor’s literary reputation has 
failed to survive even the sixty years since his death. The books he wrote 
have proved to be almost as evanescent as the lectures he spoke. In be- 
lieving himself of the company of the great romantics he was self-de- 
ceived. Rooted in the Gilded Age he trailed a debilitated romanticism 
into an era of realism. What he wrote ‘‘reflected with no adequacy what- 
ever the stormy life’’ around him. Though he expressed himself passion- 
ately and patriotically on the Civil War he took no part in it; and that 
tragic convulsion failed to infuse a vital spark into his writing; so, also, 
failed the western epic, and other major pulsations of American life. Than 
these, indeed, his own exaggerated conceptions of oriental exoticism had 
vastly more power to stir him. Invited to be a nation’s laureate, his 
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Centennial Ode, in spite of the thunderous acclaim of the listening audi- 
ence, was conventional and uninspired. Measured by the occasion, it has 
been judged ‘‘one of the greatest failures in the history of American 
Literature.’’? What Whitman saw Taylor never even dreamed. 

Thus does Professor Beatty analyze and evaluate Bayard Taylor, 
‘*‘Laureate of the Gilded Age.’’ The study is convincing in form and 
scholarly in treatment. The author’s style is always clear, and often his 
passages achieve beauty of expression. Professor Beatty could scarcely 
be inspired by Bayard Taylor, but he probably will be by Lord Macaulay, 
on a biography of whom he is now at work. 


University of Iowa HarrisoN JOHN THORNTON 


Middlemen in the Domestic Trade of the United States, 1800-60. By 
Fred M. Jones. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1937. 81 pp. Ap- 
pendix and bibliography. $1.00.) 

In the author’s words, ‘‘The purpose of this study is to describe the 
system of middlemen operating in the domestic trade of the United 
States during the period 1800 to 1860, to show how they operated, how 
their methods of operation changed, what caused these changes, and 
how the various middlemen were regulated by governmental authority.’’ 
As middlemen, he includes wholesalers, jobbers, factors, selling agents, 
brokers, auctions, retailers, public markets, and peddlers, and gives some 
attention to exporters and importers. 

The author describes the general structure of business organization, 
but so brief a study can hardly be definitive, from the standpoint either 
of the sources employed or of the common deviations. Merchants near 
the seaboard might make semi-annual trips to eastern markets (p. 11), 
yet those farther west generally limited themselves to one trip a year. 
Mercantile letter and account books indicate that the division of goods 
into cash and barter classifications (p. 45) was not characteristic of 
any extensive area in the West. Population growth and improvements 
in transportation undoubtedly helped to expand western wholesale cen- 
ters (p. 14), but this statement ignores transportation difficulties as a 
factor in the rise of such centers at an earlier date. The emphasis on 
auctions as a source of direct supply to retailers is probably justifiable 
for the states near the seaboard, but is certainly debatable when applied 
to those farther West. Such deviations marked large sections of the 
country and deserve proper emphasis. 

The author did not employ newspapers to any great extent, and he 
neglected such valuable sources as mercantile records. On the other hand, 
he has made admirable use of magazines, statutes, and public docu- 
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ments, and the general picture which he has constructed will prove ser- 
viceable to students of American business history. 


University of Missouri Lewis E, ATHERTON 


Winfield Scott: The Soldier and the Man. By Charles W. Elliott. (New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1937. xxii + 817 pp. Illustrations, maps and 
sketches, appendices, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

Old Fuss and Feathers: The Life and Exploits of Lt.-General. Winfield 
Scott. By Arthur D. Howden-Smith. (New York: Greystone 
Press, 1937. viii + 386 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

After nearly seventy-five years of comparative oblivion, Winfield 
Scott is recalled to public notice by inclusion in Mr. Farley’s stamp 
album and by two biographies, one scholarly and definitive, the other 
popular. It is the former by Major C. W. Eliott that deserves particular 
attention. 

Winfield Scott, though he bulked large in the period extending from 
the War of 1812 to the War Between the States, has been much mis- 
understood and little appreciated, a condition due as much to the 
character and nature of his own actions and personality as from any 
other reasons. He was a thoroughly competent professional soldier, 
probably the best read, the best informed, and the most practical Amer- 
ican officer of his time. He was a strict disciplinarian, but because he was 
careful of the men in the ranks he won their confidence and respect. On 
the other hand, he had an absurdly bombastic, inflated and verbose lit- 
erary style and much of his trouble with his superiors and associates was - 
the result of his written criticism and comment. If he had been content 
with reading the classics instead of trying to write like them, many of 
his literary indiscretions would not have led him into the long drawn 
out polemical discussions and the making of impolitic statements which 
kept him in constant controversy. 

Scott came upon the American scene in a boisterous period. The new 
government was solidifying into form; the westward movement was be- 
ginning in earnest; but life was raw. The alarums of war attracted 
Scott’s attention to a military career. With the aid of influential friends 
he secured a commission as a captain of artillery and soon departed for 
station at New Orleans. He got off to a bad start because of unbridled 
expressions of opinion concerning his commanding officer, General James 
Wilkinson, and was court martialed before he had been in the army a 
year. His conduct in the War of 1812, from which he emerged a brigadier 
general, cancelled any previous indiscretions and set him on the way to 
fame and prominence. During the years that followed he continued to 
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rise in rank and responsibility, in the process coming into constant col- 
lision with presidents, governors, and army associates. He became, in due 
course, a perennial candidate for the presidency; in the closing years of 
his career he saw many of the young men he had trained and the army 
he had fashioned become the base on which was built the organization 
that saved the Union, which he loved, in the bloody conflict of faction- 
alism and colliding social systems. 

Scott’s long story is fully and accurately told in Major Elliott’s ex- 
cellent biography. That part of the narrative which concerns the army 
in the middle period of American history is a valuable and original con- 
tribution to the military history of the United States. The account of 
Scott’s participation in the Mexican War clearly portrays the tribula- 
tions of a Whig commander winning victories for a Democratic adminis- 
tration. Following the peace Scott established his headquarters, alter- 
nately, in Washington and New York and vicinity depending on political 
and personal convenience and preference. When Fort Sumter was fired 
on he was back in Washington to help organize the Union defence. Age, 
however, soon relegated him to final retirement and he passed his few 
remaining years at his beloved West Point. 

Major Elliott’s book is a serious military biography of the first rank. 
It is a model of its kind and should be in the library of every serious stu- 
dent of American history. The research has been thorough and exten- 
sive, carried on in reliable manuscript and printed sources. The results 
have been carefully digested, evaluated, and documented. As a trained 
soldier, the author has brought to the writing of this biography an atti- 
tude of studious analysis, rational conclusions, and an even-handed pre- 
sentation. His discussion of military movements and campaigns is simple, 
clear, and direct. The maps are of the same character. Each excludes un- 
necessary discussion and detail that only confuses without informing. 

For a book of its size and character, errors and omissions are few and 
not particularly important. No ‘‘evidence’’ is cited as to General Wilkin- 
son’s so-called ‘‘pension payments’’ (p. 26) ; there is no mention of Scott’s 
alleged charges against Wilkinson for drunkenness on November 6, 1813 
(p. 127) ; Samuel Cooper was a brother-in-law of J. M. Mason of Mason 
and Slidell fame and not a son-in-law of General Macomb (p. 327) ; no 
eredit for sincerity, whatever his motives, is given General Pillow in his 
quarrel with Scott (p. 584f.); William S. Hamilton was not a son of 
Alexander Hamilton, but was from North Carolina (p. 664) ; Scott and 
his son-in-law retired on successive days, not on the same day (pp. 716, 
742). The only notable omissions from the bibliography are General 
Grant’s Memowrs and Dr. Sears ‘‘N. P. Trist: A Diplomat with Ideals”’ 
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in the MississipP1 VALLEY Historicau Review for June, 1924. In fact the 
latter publication does not seem to have been consulted. 

Mr. Smith’s Fuss and Feathers is a book of an entirely different char- 
acter from Major Elliott’s. It is of the popular type, apparently hastily 
written and lacking in both careful research and accuracy in statement. 

Each book is illustrated and both have an index and a bibliography. 


Great Neck, New York Tuomas Rosson Hay 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History. By Guion G. Johnson. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1937. xvi + 
935 pp. Tables and bibliography. $6.00.) 

In this monumental work, which abounds in a mass of detail that is 
amazing, Mrs. Johnson gives an integral picture of what the people of 
North Carolina did and thought between the years 1789 and 1861. It 
is social history in the broadest sense of that term. Seventy-six pages 
of bibliographical material of a very diversified character and thirty-one 
tables to illustrate social trends attest the intensive and thorough nature 
of the study. 

Mrs. Johnson gives a description of town and of country life, portrays 
the slow but sure march of education, draws the distinctions between, 
and points out the relationship among, social classes. She follows the 
movements for political democracy and for reform in the judicial system 
and the penal code, and shows the extent to which those movements were 
successful. One might like to know more of the struggle for political 
democracy, though the author probably felt that more should not be- 
included in a social history. She traces also the development of the idea 
that the state should assume responsibility for charges upon society and 
should guard the health of its citizens by checking the activities of 
poorly trained physicians. There is an interesting section on the growth 
and characteristics of ante-bellum newspapers, and there are brief treat- 
ments of many other topics. 

The two subjects which receive the most extensive consideration are 
the churches and slavery. The strength and growth of the various de- 
nominations, revival movements, and the methods by which the churches 
became an effective social agency are matters handled with great care. 
The popular attitude toward slavery before and after the rise of north- 
ern abolitionism, and the character of slave treatment, slave codes, and 
slave labor are some of the phases of that question which are discussed. 
If it is correct to assume that the slaves engaged in industrial enter- 
prises (p. 489) were, even in part, hired from planters, then one would 
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like to know the terms and conditions under which that employment took 
place. 

Only two typographical errors were found in this huge volume. 
‘*That’’ is used for ‘‘than’’ (p. 81), and there is confusion in sentence 
structure in a paragraph on agricultural societies (p. 107). 

Ante-Bellum North Carolina is a signal contribution not only to the 
history of North Carolina, but, as a cross-section, to that of the South; 
and it may well be the model for a comprehensive social history of the old 
South. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Sms 


Henry Clay and the Whig Party. By George R. Poage. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. x + 295 pp. Frontispiece 
and bibliography. $3.50.) 

Mr. Poage’s essential contribution in the present volume is a study of 
American politics as they revolved around Henry Clay from the triumph 
of Harrison in 1840 to the death of Clay himself in 1852. Naturally, his 
treatment and emphasis tend to be episodic. The Bank bills and the 
break with Tyler, the presidential campaign of 1844, the jockeying of 
Clay out of the nomination of 1848 and the Compromise of 1850 are the 
points especially treated in detail. On each of these the handling is sound 
and thorough. Especially new and vital are the discussions of the crisis 
of 1841 and of the maneuvering for position in the election of 1848. The 
detail, out of correspondence, newspaper and memoir, is skillfully woven 
together with excellent biographical art, to throw into high relief the 
central figure, and to give the reader a comprehension of why never 
‘fany man had such friends and such enemies’’ as the great Kentuck- 
ian, brilliant, temperamental, and capricious as a prima donna. 

The criticisms merited by Mr. Poage’s volume are few and unimport- 
ant. Proofreading might have been a little more careful. Mr. Poage, 
writing with his eye on the specialist, might have explained to the lay 
readers he will surely attract the ‘‘ ‘Peacemaker’ catastrophe,’’ ‘‘dis- 
tribution,’’ and the ‘‘Galphin claims.’’ 

Nothing so far has been said of Mr. Poage’s first chapter, which is an 
admirable view of the earlier career of Clay against the background of 
American politics before 1840. So excellent is its balance and condensa- 
tion that the novice can be bidden to weigh carefully each phrase in it. 
In his next volume, it is to be hoped that Mr. Poage will let himself go 
in the vein of his opening paragraphs. Finished scholars who can write 
brilliantly and who can be trusted to do so are all too few, and those that 
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there are should not hide their lights under bushels or refrain from 
giving the public history that is at once colorful and sound. 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


The Church Founders of the Northwest: Loras and Crétin and Other 
Captains of Christ. By M. M. Hoffmann. (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1937. xv + 387 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

The Northwest, as instanced in this book, means the region between 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, north of the state of Missouri. ‘‘The 
Church”’ refers to the Roman Catholic beginnings. These explanations 
locate the narrative as the first years of Catholicism in Iowa and Minne- 
sota, where Loras and Crétin were respectively first bishops of Dubuque 
and of St. Paul. Some times the material involves the regions adjacent, 
particularly Galena, Illinois, Prairie du Chien and other southwest loca- 
tions in Wisconsin; and some notice of the Catholic beginnings in the 
Dakotas. 

The facts that strike the reader of this carefully wrought narrative 
are that the founders were French in birth and training; both Loras and 
Crétin came from Lyons or its vicinity, one from a wealthy merchant 
family, the other from the bourgeois. Secondly, the support of their mis- 
sions came almost wholly from Europe, from missionary societies in 
France, Austria, and Germany. In the third place, their parishioners 
were either the French-Canadian half-breeds, natives of the region; or 
recently arrived immigrants from Europe. For these latter the bishops 
attempted, somewhat inadequately, to supply priests of their own na- 
tionality — German or Irish. 

The beginnings were difficult; when Bishop Loras arrived in 1839 at 
Dubuque, there was but a single church in the whole diocese and but 
three or four priests. One of these was Father Galtier, who was to name 
the city of St. Paul, and to shepherd the flock of St. Gabriel’s, Prairie 
du Chien, until his death in 1864. 

Indian mission work was also included in the diocesan activities — 
the missions of Mazzuchelli for the Winnebago in Wisconsin and Iowa, 
of Vivaldi for the same tribe in Minnesota, of Ravoux among the Sioux. 
The accomplishment of these pioneer priests is remarkable. 

Well-known names appear in the story — Joseph (not Jean) Nicollet, 
the explorer; Augustus C. Dodge and George Wallace Jones, United 
States senators from Iowa; Emilie Rolette Hooe, the Faribaults, Euphra- 
sie Antaya Powers, Baraga, and Bonduel of the Wisconsin missions; and 
last but not least, John Ireland, later the great prelate of the Northwest. 

The book is written for the most part from original sources in this 
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country and Europe; it is the work of years of study and scholarly re- 
search. Its author, professor in Concordia College, Dubuque, has pre- 
pared a history of his church in that region that will stand as an authori- 
tative record throughout the years. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


The Greatest American Woman: Lucretia Mott. By Lloyd C. M. Hare. 
(New York: The American Historical Society, Inc., 1937. 307 pp. 
Tllustrations. ) 

The present conflict between human rights and property rights makes 
it difficult to deal objectively with the anti-slavery movement. It is too 
obvious that denunciation of dangerous abolitionist agitators of a past 
era is often thinly-disguised denunciation of social and labor agitators of 
the present period. John Brown, on the other hand, becomes the prophet 
of direct action to those who see in class warfare the only effective means 
of social progress. Nevertheless, Mr. Hare’s assumption of all righteous- 
ness to the abolitionists (and to one wing at that) is less than one could 
hope for in a day of supposedly ‘‘scientific’’ history. Superlatives of 
praise and condemnation are somewhat too thick for the discriminating 
taste. Perhaps this is not surprising in a book entitled The Greatest 
American Woman, though the page headings (‘‘Lucretia Mott, Social 
Pioneer’’) indicate that this may have been a publisher’s afterthought. 
Speaking of publishers, why should the life of such a conscientious paci- 
fist be enclosed in a dust wrapper covered with exploding shells? 

The narrative is readable and rapidly moving, particularly to be recom- 
mended to those interested in the reform movements of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Lucretia Mott was a remarkable phenomenon (espe- 
cially for that period), a really liberal-minded and personally charming 
reformer. The author presents a clearly-etched and convincing portrait ; 
at the conclusion one is almost persuaded to accept the superlative of the 
title. There is considerable awkward writing, but there are also many 
keen, quotable sentences: ‘‘Slavery was manure applied to the root of 
the magnolia’; ‘‘the American muses were three old spinsters who 
hobbled like hags behind a penguin priesthood’’; the mid-Victorian era 
was ‘‘an age of piety in the home and piracy at the office.’’ 

Unfortunately, apparently the author’s research has not gone far 
beyond Anna Davis Hallowell’s rather heavy James and Lucretia Mott, 
Itfe and Letters, published back in the eighties. Nor has recent historical 
scholarship been fully utilized in the background. Apparently he has 
never heard of Theodore Weld or the Grimké sisters; nor are the Tap- 
pans fully appreciated. There is but one abolitionism and Garrison is its 
prophet. 
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There are no footnotes, no index, no bibliography, and ‘‘none of the 
paraphernalia of pedantic scholarship (see many current reviews of 
various books).’’ This reviewer missed them. 


Oberlin College Rosert §. FLETCHER 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Catherine Gilbertson. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1937. xii + 330 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

In presenting this new biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. 
Gilbertson admits frankly that she offers nothing new in the way of 
factual material, and that her interest is in interpretation. She thinks 
the truth about Mrs. Stowe lies somewhere between the adulation 
of admiring relatives and the ‘‘disintegrating results’’ of Constance 
Rourke’s excursion into psychological analysis. The book serves admir- 
ably to demonstrate the difficulty of the task. Mrs. Stowe’s life was not 
the stuff of which biographical studies are usually made. She took no 
part in public affairs, she contributed nothing to the thought — as dis- 
tinguished from the emotionalism — of her time, and she did not leave 
a substantial body of correspondence which could be used to throw light 
on the affairs of other people. 

The materials for this biography consist in the development of Mrs. 
Stowe’s emotional reactions to life. These reactions were not those of the 
well adjusted personality, but of the adolescent who never grew up, of 
the woman who could not quite get the better of her environment. Mrs. 
Gilbertson traces the growth of Harriet Beecher’s emotions as a girl, as 
a school teacher thrust prematurely into activities for which she was not — 
suitably prepared, and as the wife of an impractical — ‘‘inadequate”’ is 
the author’s favorite term — professor of theology. For the greater part 
of her life Harriet Beecher was tired; Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne de- 
scribed her as ‘‘tired far into the future.’’ She spent more time than 
was necessary in being sorry for herself. Some of her surges of emotional 
excitement were bound to catch her when she was writing, and such was 
the case when she was at work on Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Little Eva, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Gilbertson, was the product of ‘‘a complete emotional 
spree.’’ Although most of Mrs. Stowe’s writing has long since been for- 
gotten, her one great book seems destined to live forever. In explaining 
its success, Mrs. Gilbertson implies, though she does not say so directly, 
that Mrs. Stowe did unwittingly what the Hollywood producers have 
learned to do consciously and purposely. It is a common saying that no 
moving picture has ever been a box office success unless it was pitched at 
the mental and emotional age of twelve years. Mrs. Stowe had no diffi- 
culty in finding this level, because she was the living embodiment of it. 
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In Uncle Tom’s Cabin she hit the popular fancy. It was not so much the 
story itself which was translated into twenty languages, but the emo- 
tional feeling shared by millions. 

There are a number of eccentricities in the biography which will amuse 
or exasperate, depending on the reader’s own emotional equipment. One 
of the best examples is the suggestion that Little Eva and other like 
characters in literature are ‘‘the Romanticists’ substitute for the Blessed 
Virgin of the Middle Ages.’’ Another is the reference twice made to 
“‘that animosity of the female for the male, always latent in women.’’ 
Just to see how bitter this animosity is, particularly in the spring, one 
should live for a few years near the campus of a coeducational univer- 
sity. There are the more usual discussions of frustrations and compensa- 
tions. Then there is the ‘‘natural affinity between Calvinism and the New 
England climate.’’ Possibly the psychologist could explain the signifi- 
cance of these interpolations; they would seem to lie beyond the reach 
of the historian. 


Syracuse Unwersity RautPH VOLNEY HAaRLow 


William G. Brownlow, Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands. By 
E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. vii + 432 pp. Maps, illustrations, and bibliography. 
$3.50. ) 

To write a completely impartial biography of ‘‘Parson’’ Brownlow is 
a difficult undertaking, for the ‘‘Parson’’ was during his recorded life 
violently for or against all things, things over which men slaughtered 
one another in his day and still do, to a certain extent, in East Tennes- 
see. But Mr. Coulter has approached his subject in a broad scholarly 
way, and, while drawing an unfavorable portrait of the Fighting Par- 
son, he has managed by high good humor and a whimsical tone, to main- 
tain a judicious attitude. 

Brownlow’s great hold upon the people of the Highlands was first 
gained by his militant Methodism, when as circuit rider and as editor 
of a newspaper he preached hell fire to all sinners, particularly when 
they were Presbyterians and Baptists. As editor of The Tennessee Whig, 
the Jonesboro Whig and Independent, and then of the Knoxville Whig, 
the ‘‘Parson’’ gained a wide notoriety as the perfect exponent of per- 
sonal journalism. With unerring instinct he favored those things which 
the majority of his mountain clients favored and attacked those things 
which they disliked. His unrestrained invective and his complete fearless- 
ness appealed strongly to the Highlanders. His attacks upon Andrew 
Johnson, lasting over forty years, are typical of his journalism. John- 
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son, contended Brownlow, was the illegitimate son of a prostitute, he 
was ‘‘an unmitigated Liar and Calumniator and a Villainous Coward.’’ 
He was a ‘‘member of a numerous family of Johnsons in North Carolina 
who are generally Thieves and Liars: and though he is the best of the 
family I have ever met with, I unhesitatingly affirm, tonight, that there 
are better men than Andrew Johnson in the penitentiary.’’ A woodcut 
in Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig which represented a man hanging from 
a gallows ought, he said apologetically, to be Andrew Johnson, but it 
happened to be only a first cousin. 

As preacher and as editor, Brownlow’s position on the slavery question 
was that of the other Highlanders. He violently denounced the aboli- 
tionists and defended slavery and damned the negro as an inferior race. 
The ‘‘Parson’’ went so far as to threaten to go with the secessionists 
because of the abolitionists. However, when he was faced with the choice 
of taking sides, he found his hatred for the democrats too great to over- 
come — besides, he had a deep devotion to the Union. ‘‘Parson’’ spent 
a few months in jail in Knoxville; but the Confederacy found him more 
dangerous in jail than out; so they sent him North where he presented 
himself as exhibit ‘‘A’’ of Confederate atrocities. As a propagandist 
against the Confederates, the ‘‘Parson’’ was without an equal. He not 
only increased bitter feeling in the North, thereby aiding enlistments, 
but he won great popularity and a small fortune. 

He threatened to hang and burn all traitors when he returned to Ten- 
nessee, and his conduct on his return bore out the sincerity of his state- 
ments. As editor of the revived Whig and Rebel Ventilator he fanned the * 
embers of hate to the blazing point. Elected governor by a small East 
Tennessee minority under Lincoln’s ten per cent plan, Brownlow began 
a five year war upon those who had not remained with the Union. When 
the war was over the ‘‘Parson’’ became more warlike. He organized a 
state army, disfranchised all ex-Confederates and many Unionists too, 
who began to oppose the governor’s violent measures. Thus placed in 
control, the ‘‘Parson’’ wrought vengeance upon those whom he had dis- 
liked. Though governor of the state he openly incited the Unionists of 
East Tennessee to hang and burn returning Confederates; and thus laid 
the basis for many of the mountain feuds that have gone on for nearly 
three quarters of a century. 

When it began to appear that the ‘‘Parson’’ could not maintain per- 
manent control by use of his white Unionists — for many were deserting 
him under the leadership of Emerson Etheridge and D. W. C. Senter 
— he enfranchised the negro and began to talk wildly of exterminating 
the entire ex-Confederate population. Finally, the governor, seeing the 
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handwriting on the wall in Tennessee, had himself elected to the United 
States Senate, where paralyzed and unable to speak above a whisper, he 
continued his unrelenting warfare upon ex-Confederates and the Con- 
servative Unionists, whom he now classed with the ‘‘rebels.’’ Ironically 
enough, the hated Andrew Johnson succeeded the ‘‘ Parson’’ in the Sen- 
ate in 1875: the conservative Unionists and former Confederates had 
elected him. Meanwhile Brownlow’s work of reconstruction was undone 
and nothing left but bitter hatreds and economic ruin as a monument to 
the ‘‘Parson.’’ 

The author concludes, however, that the ‘‘Parson’’ was probably not 
as mean as he seemed. But it appears to the reviewer, that the most 
charitable estimate of the ‘‘Parson’s’’ character is that he was of un- 
sound mind, partly from congenital causes, and partly as the result of a 
blow on his head. 


Vanderbilt University Frank L, OWSLEY 


Francis H. Pierpont: Union War Governor of Virginia and Father of 
West Virginia. By Charles H. Ambler. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. xiii + 483 pp. Appendices, notes, se- 
lected bibliography, and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Professor Ambler has a talent for historical portraiture. Readers who 
enjoyed his vivid biography of John Floyd will find his life of Francis 
H. Pierpont equally strong and clearcut. This is achieved partly through 
the device of letting Pierpont speak often for himself. Indeed, one has 
the sensation of spying on a man who believes himself to be unobserved, 
so frank, so open are his letters as quoted by the author. 

Pierpont took advantage of a period of violence to wrest the western 
part of Virginia from the parent state. This section, after various chris- 
tenings — first as New Virginia, next as Allegheny, then as Kanawha — 
finally became the state of West Virginia. The Old Dominion never had 
any too firm a grip on this part of her domain; the divergence of out- 
look and interest was too great. Pierpont in his person typified the 
the difference for he was utterly alien to the planter aristocracy, against 
which he liked to inveigh. He boasted that his father was a tradesman, 
who worked honorably and willingly with his hands. ‘‘One aristocrat is 
made at the expense of a thousand peasantry,’’ he said. He shared the 
wish of a friend ‘‘to be severed as far as Heaven is from Earth, from 
any political and social connection with Eastern Virginia.’’ Professor 
Ambler weaves into his story an authentic and highly interesting account 
of this severance, in which Pierpont played the leading part. 

The ‘‘father of West Virginia’’ had simple views on state-rights, slav- 
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ery, and secession. He apparently was unaware that these were mooted 
questions, coeval with the Union itself; that, like lads who threaten to 
‘*quit’’ when the game does not go to suit them, the word ‘‘secession”’ 
had been a favorite argument, both North and South, on various ocea- 
sions before; that the New England which he admired so much had once 
been the chief apologist for the slave trade, while Tidewater Virginia 
which he hated had demanded its abolition. It is fitting that the author 
did not go into these complications and controversial points, because 
Pierpont did not go into them. The matter was clear to him: secession 
was rebellion, slavery was sin. It was proof to him that emancipation was 
in accord with ‘‘God’s plan’’ because success did not attend the Union 
armies until after Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation. There 
was nothing incongruous to him in holding to this belief despite the fact 
that Lincoln, according to his own statement, did not make war to free 
the slaves, but freed the slaves to win the war. Neither did the future of 
the freedmen worry Pierpont; he was willing to leave it to the ‘‘Ruler 
of the Universe.’’ West Virginia — which Henry A. Wise termed the 
‘*bastard offspring of a political rape’’ — was admitted to separate state- 
hood in 1863, and Pierpont then became executive of the restored Vir- 
ginia government, with headquarters at Alexandria. At the end of the 
war the governor’s executive offices were removed to Richmond. Here 
Pierpont imported guests for his receptions, entertained General Grant, 
and pastured his cow on the capitol lawn. He counselled leniency toward 
the Confederates, and did his conscientious best for the stricken state; 
it later was his boast that he had never appointed a Yankee or a carpet- , 
bagger to office. But to Virginia at large he himself was nothing less than 
a carpetbagger, and most Virginians agreed with General Butler’s sneer 
at Pierpont when he said: ‘‘I never saw a loyal [to the Union] Virginian 
who was worth a curse whose skin was lighter than the ace of spades!”’ 
In accord with his previously expressed confidence that God would look 
after the freedmen, Pierpont thought ‘‘very little positive legislation’’ was 
needed for them. Writing to Beecher of the ex-slaves in 1865, the governor 
complained that the former masters had combined to pay them a wage too 
small for their necessities, and that the legislature passed vagrant laws 
to compel the freedmen to work for this starvation price. Although 
among the Virginians, this shows how little he was of them. After four 
harrowing years, the once proud planter had been stripped bare of pos- 
sessions, and his own family was half-starving. Regardless of his inclin- 
ation, he could hardly have paid the ex-slave more than a pittance. 
Pierpont was repudiated repeatedly by the Virginia assembly, which 
expressed a desire for Robert E. Lee as governor. He consequently lost 
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influence with Congress which did not except Virginia from the plan for 
military reconstruction, although Virginia had a loyal governor and it 
was maintained by Congress that she had never been out of the Union. 
Finally Pierpont lost out with Radicals and Conservatives alike, and in 
1868 was deposed with the approval of General Grant and of Virginia 
at large. He retired to the fastness of his home in the Alleghenies, where 
he consoled the inhabitants with the assurance that there was nothing 
in the ‘‘Lost Cause’’ for which West Virginians should weep, stating 
that its losses were their gains. When a monument was unveiled to him 
in Statuary Hall in 1910, Virginia senators and congressmen were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

In preparation for this well-rounded, keenly interesting biography, 
Professor Ambler had access to the voluminous collection of Pierpont 
papers and letters recently acquired by the University of West Virginia. 


University of Virginia THomas P. ABERNETHY 


They Broke the Prairie: Being some Account of the Settlement of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley by Religious and Educational Pioneers, 
Told in Terms of One City, Galesburg, and of One College, Knox. 
By Earnest E. Calkins. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
xi-+ 451 pp. Bibliography and illustrated end-papers. $2.50.) 

Galesburg was founded in 1836, Knox College in 1837, on the open 
prairie in Knox County, Illinois, a portion of the Central Military Tract. 
The founders of the two institutions were a colony of New England and 
“York State’’ ‘‘Puritans’’ (Congregationalists and Presbyterians) un- 
der the leadership of George Washington Gale, the minister who had the 
credit for converting Finney. After the initial struggles for survival, ag- 
gravated by situation in a strange prairie environment and in the midst 
of an unfriendly ‘‘Hoosier’’ population, the city and the college scored 
their great coup when, by united effort and great sacrifices, they secured 
the location of the main line that was to become the Burlington Railroad 
through Galesburg rather than through the rival ‘‘ Hoosier’’ county seat 
of Knoxville. 

The railroad brought prosperity, but with its advent in 1854, ‘‘to and 
from which, like the birth of Christ, events seem to date,’’ the Puritans 
discovered that they had been too successful and ‘‘had given a hostage 
to progress.’’ The railroad operated its trains on Sunday, despite the 
dramatic protest of the president of Knox College (p. 219 f.), new pop- 
ulation elements — Negroes, Irish, and Swedes from Jansson’s Bishop 
Hill colony — brought new modes of living, the liquor trade won its way 
through prohibition to license, through prohibition again to the present 
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régime of ‘‘garish repeal taverns, hesitating between restaurant and 
saloon,’’ the secret orders emerged from the shadow of Anti-Masonic 
passions into the light of popular favor and acceptance. The city heard 
Lincoin and Douglas in 1858, sent its sons — and some daughters — to 
war in 1861, wrested the county seat from Knoxville in an epic struggle, 
coped fumblingly with the novel utilities of education, lighting, traction, 
water, sewerage, and the like, transformed its prairie environment by 
planting trees, ‘‘invested’’ money in the boom, and came after a century 
of life to be its present self, tree-shaded, sprawling, comfortable, like and 
yet unlike a hundred other cities in the great central valley of North 
America. The college went through a parallel evolution, built its Old 
Main, ‘‘an authentic example of scholastic architecture of the Fillmore 
period,’’ experienced a fierce battle over denominational control, and 
underwent the usual oscillations between presidents who incurred deficits 
but built up academic reputation and presidents who built buildings and 
rocked no academic boats. Gale and his followers founded a homogeneous, 
Puritan agricultural community which they expected to serve a church- 
controlled educational system devoted to the training of religious work- 
ers. The city today lives by transportation, its schools, except the college, 
are public and secular, while the college itself now serves social and in- 
tellectual interests rather than religious. Of such is the record. The work 
is well-documented, but is literary rather than critical. The author, an ad- 
vertising man dealing with his own ‘‘home town”’ and alma mater, has 
preserved an admirable poise and judgment: few local histories will 
excel his in charm and worth. 


Olivet College Maurice C. Latta 


Sod-House Days: Letters from a Kansas Homesteader, 1877-78. By 
Howard Ruede. Edited by John Ise. Columbia University Studies in 
the History of Agriculture. Vol. IV. Edited by Harry J. Carman 
and Rexford G. Tugwell. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. xii + 248 pp. $2.75.) 

To those who think only of the romance of the frontier, the buffalo 
hunt and the Indian, of a soil that needed only to be ‘‘tickled with a hoe 
to laugh with a harvest,’’ this book will be sadly disappointing. 

Here is the stark truth of the High Plains region — pioneering where 
the odds were decidedly against the settler. In this volume is recorded 
the every-day activities and experiences of a Kansan sod-house frontiers- 
man — the difficulties in selecting land, building a home, finding fuel, 
drilling for water, fighting bed-bugs, fleas, mosquitoes, and grasshoppers, 
doing odd jobs to get a start, and a thousand and one other little inci- 
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dents which were associated with the bare beginnings of settlement. The 
author does not complain of his ill-fate; as a first-comer he chose to be a 
boomer rather than a knocker. For this reason the letters are not char- 
acteristic of those who gave up and went back to the East, but rather 
depict the story of those who chose to stay and ‘‘stick it out at all costs.’’ 
The author, in truth, does a great deal of whistling to keep up his cour- 
age, but behind it all one can see poverty at its worst — a dreary, tedious, 
monotonous existence. The letters are not badly written; in fact, the 
author later becomes the editor of a frontier newspaper. 

Professor Ise has performed an important service in preserving these 
letters to posterity. While the author himself, later in life, had done con- 
siderable in editing the letters, nevertheless, Professor Ise has had the 
task of putting them in shape for publication. There is little documenta- 
tion, inasmuch as most of the letters speak for themselves. A serviceable 
index is provided. 

Western Reserve University Roy Marvin Rossins 


Rhythm for Rain. By John L. Nelson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937. x + 272 pp. Illustrations and glossary of Hopi words. $3.25.) 
This is a book about the Hopi Indians written by the director of re- 
search with the museum of the American Indian Heye Foundation, who 
lived with the Hopi for more than eight years. It is cast in the form of a 
novel which probably makes it more readable although bringing with 
it certain obvious weaknesses. 

As far as a white man can, the author understands the Hopi and suc- 
ceeds in giving the reader an intimate and very sympathetic glimpse into 
Hopi life. The material used in the story is made up in part of things 
observed by the author and in part it embodies happenings and incidents 
told him by the Indians, such as the story of the terrible three year 
drought of eighty years ago. 

His description of the religious beliefs, their meaning, particularly of 
the Kiva mysteries, is a distinct contribution. The similarities between 
Hopi superstitions and those of other primitive groups is noticeable. The 
insight given into family life, the Hopi method of bringing up children, 
their initiation into manhood is quite in accordance with current prac- 
tices although one of the weaknesses of the author’s method of treatment 
is here apparent. His description of the death punishment for divulging 
religious secrets is no longer practiced and might have been indicated by 
a footnote. Other explanatory notes of a similar kind would help to make 
clear how much of what is described is still strictly accurate today. 

The book is illustrated with quite exceptionally fine photographs and 
paintings by Indian artists. 
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The story is that of a Hopi boy, twice born, since according to Hopi 
belief a child dying immediately after birth is too young to depart this 
earth and hence returns. The life of this boy, Kwayeshva, meaning 
‘‘Kagle alighted,’’ is the means by which the reader is introduced to 
Hopi life. His character is molded by Hopi religious beliefs. The ever 
present fear of drought and the necessity to obtain divine intervention 
is impressed upon him even as a boy. As he grows up he takes part in the 
rain ceremonies. The drought brings religious doubts, and a young In- 
dian girl, Polimana, ‘‘ Butterfly girl,’’ brings love. 

The book is well worth reading. 


University of Oklahoma O. H. WEpDEL 


Silver Stampede. The Career of Death Valley’s Hell-Camp Old Pana- 
mint. By Neill C. Wilson. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1937. 
xiv + 319 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Here is a lively book of life in the raw on an inhospitable frontier. It 
is more than the story of shortlived Panamint, on the edge of Death 
Valley, it is the story of mining and of bonanza seeking in the silver 
seventies and of the picturesque characters from sour doughs to Senators 
who comprised the ‘‘silver stampede.’’ 

The story of the region is traced from the journey of the Death Valley 
forty-niners, through the futile searchings for the ‘‘gunsight lode,’’ the 
discoveries at Panamint, the high-hoped boom in the canyon by the silver 
cliffs, and the quick collapse of the camp with the bankruptcy of its 
‘“bearded angel.’’ In a large measure it is the story of those remarkable ~ 
Nevada Senators, John P. Jones and William M. Stewart. In portraying 
these extraordinary men and their hectic careers the author is at his best. 

The author is steeped in the lore of Nevada and California mining 
camps — mostly ghost towns today — and fills his pages with anecdotes 
from the far-flung camps that dot the Sierra Nevadas and the neighbor- 
ing deserts. 

The book is engaging reading. But aimed at a popular audience and 
spiced with imaginary details, its chronicle of homicides and recitals of 
dramatic episodes at times satiates the historically-minded. Most readers 
will doubtless enjoy the book throughout, for it is graphic, picturesque, 
and entertaining. 

There are numerous illustrations, most of which are photographs of 
the Panamint region or of ruins at the one-time camp. An index is pro- 
vided. 


State Museum, Denver LeRoy R. Haren 
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Straight Texas. Edited by J. Frank Dobie and Mody C. Boatright. Pub- 
lications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. XIII. (Austin: Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, 1937. viii + 348 pp. Bibliographies and contrib- 
utors’ who’s who. $2.50.) 

Curious to know what the title of this book means, the reader will find 
the answer in a quaint little poem with which Professor Dobie introduces 
the collection of miscellany that makes up this volume. 

To this reviewer the most interesting feature of the book is the seven- 
ty-eight page contribution by Professor Dobie entitled ‘‘Stories in Texas 
Place Names,’’ which contains many clues to local Texas history. It is 
informing and is accompanied by a valuable bibliography. ‘‘Pioneer Folk 
Ways,’’ by Afton Wynn is not only interesting reading, but illumines 
the lives of the people of whom she writes. 

The twenty-one contributors to this collection have assembled a body 
of material covering a wide range of folk-lore and history, the character 
and extent of which are indicated by a few titles: ‘‘The Lobo Girl of 
Devil’s River,’’ by L. D. Bertillion; ‘‘ Anecdotes from the Brazos Bot- 
toms’’ was contributed by A. W. Eddins, an authority on Texas folk- 
lore; ‘‘Roy Bean: Law West of the Pecos’’ is an effort by one who knew 
Bean to contribute something new to a somewhat hackneyed subject; 
and ‘‘Mexican Spooks from El Paso,’’ by Charles L. Sonnichsen. 

‘*Colloquialisms along the Sabine’’ was written by Trueman O’Quinn 
an attorney of Austin ; ‘‘Wise Saws from Texas,’’ by Mrs. Morgan Smith 
and A. W. Eddins is an interesting collection. ‘‘The Alabama Indians 
and their Music’’ was written by Frances Densmore, a well known au- 
thority on Indian music who is connected with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Two other contributions relate to these Indians, members of 
the Creek Confederacy, some of whom settled in Texas. ‘‘The Human 
Comedy in Folk Superstitions,’’ ‘‘Irish Fairies in Texas,’’ ‘‘The Black 
Cat of Cole’s Expedition,’’ ‘‘The Play Party in Victoria County,’’ ‘‘Sil- 
ver Dreams and Copper Plates’’ are other titles. 

The contents of this volume will make a valuable addition to the body 
of material used by students and writers of the history of Texas and her 
people. While the book is not a pretentious offering, it is done with the 
_ good taste and nice discrimination one expects from Professor Dobie. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma Grant ForREMAN 
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A Historical, Political, and Natural Description of California by Pedro 
Fages, Soldier of Spain. Edited and translated by Herbert I. Priest- 
ley. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. xi-+ 83 pp. 
Map. $1.50.) 

This report, presented to Viceroy Don Antonio Maria Bucareli y 
Ursua by Pedro Fages, November 20, 1775, offers the reader an early 
description of California, written by one of the prominent participants 
in its occupation. Composed as a continuation of two previously pub- 
lished accounts of the Galvez enterprise, the well known ‘‘extracto’’ of 
Portol4, and Costans6’s ‘‘Diario,’’ it makes good use of both, and of 
other unprinted materials. Fages, however, adds much in the way of 
shrewd personal observation, especially of Indian life, customs, and 
language. His first hand descriptions of the California Indians, and his 
vocabulary of seventy Indian words employed by the natives in the vicin- 
ity of San Luis Obispo, are of great value to the modern ethnologist. 
Professor Priestley’s translation was originally presented in the Catholic 
Historical Review, in 1919, January (pp. 486-509) and April (pp. 17- 
90) numbers. It is here made more widely available in an excellent for- 
mat, with a competent introduction and notes and benefits by a careful 


comparison of texts in the Mexican archives and in the Archives of the 
Indies. 


University of Michigan ArtHur §. Arron 


Selected Writings of Abram S. Hewitt. Edited by Allan Nevins. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. viii + 414 pp. Frontispiece 
and chronology. $3.50.) 

In the preparation of his excellent biography of Abram S. Hewitt, 
Mr. Nevins gleaned not only from the Hewitt papers but from those of 
Tilden, Cleveland, and Carnegie as well. The Hewitt papers printed in 
this volume contain, therefore, nothing that is strikingly new, and, in 
fact, the greater number of them have already appeared in the press, 
in pamphlet form, or in government documents. By far the most im- 
portant item of the collection is the ‘‘Secret History of the Disputed 
Election of 1876-77.’’ During the political campaign of 1876, Mr. Hewitt 
was chairman of the Democratic National Committee, an influential 
Democratic member of Congress, and a close personal friend of Mr. 
Tilden. In 1878 he wrote and placed among his papers an account of the 
electoral dispute and in 1895 he prepared a somewhat more extended 
version which is published here in full for the first time. The letters 
included in this volume shed light upon the extent of the personal in- 
terests of Mr. Hewitt, add a little to the ‘‘Secret History’’ and contain 
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interesting observations regarding Theodore Roosevelt and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

The other papers included in Mr. Nevins’ selection are chiefly valuable 
for showing the evolution of Mr. Hewitt’s thought on economic and labor 
problems in the United States. Mr. Hewitt was one of the leading iron 
manufacturers in America and in 1878 it was unique to say the least for 
a great eastern industrialist to advocate tariff reform in the direction of 
free trade, to favor the gradual division of corporate shares among the 
workers and to support, even in moderate amounts, governmental regu- 
lation and supervision of industry. He was greatly concerned about the 
growth of communism and believed that the best way to combat its ex- 
tension was to remove the economic conditions that produced it. 

If somewhat advanced in social thinking among his fellow industrial- 
ists, Mr. Hewitt continued, nevertheless, to view the American scene 
from the vantage point of New York. He did not understand the South 
nor was he able to penetrate deeply into the causes of the Populist re- 
volt. He was alarmed over the concentration of wealth and was truly 
interested in the welfare of the laboring class, but his method of reform 
extended little beyond an appeal to capital plus publicity brought about 
by governmental investigation. He was a friend of labor, an indefatiga- 
ble worker in support of education, and-a public servant of the highest 
type. His papers and letters were forcefully and often beautifully writ- 
ten, and, as is so often the case, reveal not only the subjects considered 
but the writer as well. 

Mr. Nevins has arranged his selection of the Hewitt papers in orderly 
fashion, and has provided adequate introductions together with the nec- 
essary editorial notes. 


Tufts College Ruuwu J. BARTLETT 


The Woodrow Wilsons. By Eleanor Wilson McAdoo. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. x + 301 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

The first impression one receives in reading Eleanor Wilson McAdoo’s 
account of the Woodrow Wilsons is that of a perfectly integrated and de- 
lightful family. As an account of American life at the turn of the cen- 
tury, before the old traditions had been discarded and before the impact 
of a more hectic era, it is a bit of social history that should be of great 
interest even without any regard for the historical significance and po- 
litical importance of the head of that family. The account begins with 
the election of Cleveland in 1892, the earliest memory of the author who 
is the youngest daughter of the family. The first year of the occupancy 
of the White House is, quite logically, the end of the story of the family 
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as a unit, for during that year two daughters were married and, a little 
later, the death of Mrs. Wilson, who had been to an unusual degree the 
center of the family, broke the close circle irrevocably. 

The point of view from which the book is written is that of the child 
growing up in that happy, intimate family circle. The activities of the 
brilliant father and his steady progress from professor to president of 
the university, from governor of the state to president of the United 
States, are recounted as though they were the most natural things in the 
world. To the young daughter, the father was omniscent and without 
fault, and all honor which came to him was but his due and, in a sense, in- 
evitable. After living in the atmosphere of the book for a time, one has 
the feeling that perhaps that attitude of the family, largely feminine as 
it was, may have furnished one explanation for that aloof, infallibility 
which made infinite difficulty for Woodrow Wilson as president. 

The story of the Princeton years is charmingly written. Life in a 
college town, simple, dignified, and gracious, was a pleasant and satis- 
factory sort of existence. One can sympathize with Mrs. Wilson’s regret 
and nostalgia when those years ended. Mrs. McAdoo adds little to the 
Ray Stannard Baker account of the conflicts of the various elements in 
Princeton under the Wilson presidency. The effort to democratize stu- 
dent life, to raise scholastic standards and to control the graduate school 
had its significance in the life of the university and its importance in the 
career of its president but that period seems a strange preliminary for 
the entry into politics which followed. 

The association with Colonel Harvey and the election as governor of 
New Jersey mark the beginning of a new epoch and open the second half 
of the book. The change from the simple life which was so familiar and 
which they loved so well may have been sad and difficult for the older 
members of the family, but it was a gay adventure for the youngest 
daughter. The political difficulties and attempts at reform in the state 
capital are touched upon but with less interest than the details of the 
new social life. 

The account of the first contacts with Bryan and with Colonel House 
and of the loyal allegiance of Tumulty and McAdoo is very interesting, 
as is the picture of the devotion and constant faith of Mrs. Wilson whose 
calm, ‘‘What is the use of having a principle if you don’t stick to it?’’ 
ended any suggestion of compromise throughout her husband’s career. 
When the campaign of 1912 began, the eldest daughter answered the 
fears of the younger members of the family with the query, ‘‘Can you 
imagine father failing in anything?’’ In these two remarks can be seen 
the attitude of those closest to Wilson throughout his life. 
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The intimate account of the early days in the White House and of the 
successful first year of the administration is gay and interesting. But 
back of the joy in the victory and the pride in the achievements of the 
head of the family runs the constantly recurring fear lest his health, 
which had not always been vigorous, might fail once more under the 
heavy strain, and soon came the added terror of Mrs. Wilson’s illness. 
The story of the family life ends on a note of public and personal 
tragedy which prepares one for the years to follow. Europe was shaken 
by a war which seemed destined to involve the United States, and the 
death of the beloved wife and mother, whose influence in the family had 
been so strong, came in the first year of that war. 

The Woodrow Wilsons well repays reading. It gives a clearer under- 
standing of a somewhat enigmatic personality and a greater insight into 
the effect of the impact of that personality upon the events of the war 
years. The publishers have done their part to make the book readable. 
The illustrations, type, and general format are all that could be desired. 


University of Minnesota Auice Feit TYLER 


Claude Kitchin and the Wilson War Policies. By Alex M. Arnett. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1937. xii + 341 pp. References, 
appendix, bibliography, and illustrations. $3.00.) 

Claude Kitchin, majority leader of the House in the Wilson period, 
finds a sympathetic biographer in Professor Arnett, a fellow southerner 
who vigorously makes Kitchin’s views his own. The attractive format, 
the interesting contemporary cartoons, the racy style (‘‘twin jitters’’; 
girls of ‘‘sub-dateable age’’), and the relegation of footnotes to the rear 
all suggest that the book is aimed at the so-called general reader. Never- 
theless, the specialist will find significant new materials on the efforts of 
the press to ‘‘smear’’ Kitchin; the oblique methods of the Wilson ad- 
ministration in defeating the McLemore resolution; the Sunrise Confer- 
ence (on the details of which the evidence is flimsy) ; and popular dis- 
approval of the war resolution. Other conclusions are so interesting that 
one can only regret that assumption (and even innuendo) are substituted 
for proof: the war profiteers financed the preparedness movement; ‘‘mil- 
lions’’ of Americans swallowed the story that the Germans used human 
bell-clappers in Belgium; hostility to Kitchin was a major factor in the 
Republican congressional victory of 1918; and if Kitchin’s policies had 
prevailed there would have been no depression, or at worst a mild one. 

Though the significant revelations of the disappointedly barren Kitch- 
in papers could have been presented in a well-knit article, the author has 
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evidently set out to rescue his subject from oblivion by a book — and a 
book that will be read. So Wilson, the short-sighted and ill-advised 
blunderer is the foil, and Kitchin, the farsighted statesman whose policies 
would have preserved peace, is the peg upon which to hang the author’s 
views as to how this country got into the war. His conviction — and 
Kitchin’s —is that Wilson’s pro-Ally sympathies did it, particularly 
acquiescence in the British blockade measures. This general thesis com- 
mands much support among reputable historians, though few will swing 
the pendulum as far as Professor Arnett has done. The statement that 
Allied restrictions (which, significantly, hurt the cotton and tobacco of 
Kitchin’s constituency) passed with ‘‘scarcely an audible protest’’ is 
certainiy an understatement. That Belgium violated her own neutrality 
‘in prospect’’ sounds like special pleading. The author does not even 
admit that the Germans sank the Lusitania — she ‘‘ was suddenly rent by 
two successive explosions.’’ While few will deny that Kitchin was a man 
of moderate ability and considerable courage (he was, however, unbeat- 
able in his district), not every one will be convinced that he was ‘‘one 
of the ablest statesmen of his time and one of the most honorable and 
courageous of all time.’’ 


Stanford University Tomas A. BatLEy 


The Power to Govern: The Constitution — Then and Now. By Walton H. 
Hamilton and Douglass Adair. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1937. 254 pp. Notes on the text. $2.50.) 

The authors of this volume find their text in the case of Carter v. Car- 
ter (1935), in which the Supreme Court ‘‘could not make the word 
‘commerce’ in the Constitution comprehend all that was included in’’ 
an act of Congress regulating the bituminous coal industry (p. 9). In- 
quiring into the meaning of the word ‘‘commerce’’ (since it lacks ‘‘nat- 
ural boundaries’’), the writers conclude that the ‘‘fathers’’ of the Con- 
stitution employed it in sense current in eighteenth-century Anglo- 
American mercantilist thought; that is, ‘‘the system of commerce then 
current comprehended all activities — such as trade, manufacture, and 
even agriculture — which produced goods or fashioned wares for the 
market’”’ (p. 94). 

The authors stress the fact that at the outset of the federal convention 
the Randolph resolutions proposed that Congress should have power ‘‘to 
legislate in all cases to which the separate States are incompetent [be- 
cause the matters involved concerned two or more states], or in which 
the harmony of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of 
individual [state] Legislation’’ (p. 127). The whole history of the fram- 
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ing of the Constitution, they hold, shows ‘‘an intent to endow the gen- 
eral government with the power to formulate a policy for the national 
economy.’’ Even the enumerated powers of Congress were designated in 
elastic terms to allow for the adaptation to future needs. The final con- 
clusion seems to be that judicial interpretation — the ‘‘gloss’’ — has de- 
parted from the original meaning of the ‘‘text’’ of the Constitution and 
narrowed the federal control over commerce, which the framers intended 
should include control over production. 

This book was evidently written before the great decisions of April, 
1937, in which the doctrine of a ‘‘commercial stream’’ was expounded. 
Since 1935 the Court has moved so far towards the position indicated as 
proper in this critique that it might now hardly be thought necessary to 
write it. But it is still in order to contend that the Court, instead of 
actualizing the intent of the framers, has gone far beyond it. To support 
this view the following considerations deserve notice: First, the Ran- 
dolph resolution quoted was the program of the Nationalists in the con- 
vention, and it broke down partially because of the attachment of many 
delegates to state autonomy. Second, the intent to endow the govern- 
ment with power to formulate a policy for a national economy was like- 
wise a part of the Nationalist program. But it was opposed, and the 
convention adopted as a substitute a system of distributed powers in 
which states and nation shared. Third, the enumeration of federal pow- 
ers resulted from this plan of distribution, which means that the federal 
government had no powers which were not thus delegated. The enumer- 
ation originated in the inteut to define and restrict. Fourth, the attempt 
to distribute powers naturally affected the connotation of the word 
‘‘commerce’’ in American constitutional law. That only part of ‘‘com- 
merce’’ was assigned to congressional regulation was indicated in the 
Constitution itself by the use of the qualifying phrases ‘‘with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ 

In a unitary state like England it is a relatively simple matter for the 
government to regard production for the market as included within the 
term ‘‘commerce’’ and subject to its control as such. If commerce in- 
cludes production, however, the control of production in a federal state 
such as the Constitution created must, like commerce itself, follow the 
principle of distributed powers. But the productive process is the same, 
whether the wares are destined for a market within or without the state; 
hence, unless the federal power can distinguish between production for 
the two markets, it must regulate all production or none. It is hardly 
believable that even the Nationalists of 1787 contemplated the former 
alternative, even as the consequence of the interpretation of the Con- 
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stitution to meet changing needs. Their method would probably have 
been, when the control of production by Congress seemed desirable, to 
provide for it by an amendment. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockertt 


The Supreme Court Issue and the Constitution: Comments Pro and Con 
by Distinguished Men. Edited by William R. Barnes and A. W. 
Littlefield. (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1937. viii + 149 pp. 
Bibliography, charts, and tables. $1.00.) 

The compilers of this little volume, believing that the problem of judi- 
cial reform will not be finally disposed of by the ‘‘present’’ Congress, 
have sought to collect the chief material bearing on the issue so that 
students and citizens may be enabled to arrive at their own conclusions. 
As the sub-title hints, the major portion of the booklet — 66 pages — is 
devoted to brief comments, varying in length from a few lines to a page 
or two, by leading congressmen, editors, ministers, and educators. Not 
all of these are contemporaries: from Thomas Jefferson’s famous letter 
to Judge Roane six lines are quoted. The date of this letter is given 
(1819), but the equally famous passage from Jackson’s message vetoing 
the bill rechartering the U. S. Bank appears without date; and in many 
other places the usefulness of the comments is lessened by lack of indi- 
cations of time or place where made. 

The volume contains other matter of varying degrees of importance. 
One notes: a five-page sketch of the Origin and Development of the Con- 
stitution (reprinted from Sayre’s Your Government) ; an article by Wal- 
ter Lippmann on ‘‘The Constitutional Crisis’’ (reprinted from an undat- 
ed issue of the New York Herald-Tribune) ; biographical sketches of the 
present justices (in which Stone is erroneously called the ‘‘youngest’’) ; 
Powell’s review of The Nine Old Men; a sketch of decisions invalidating 
federal acts; a list of the justices from Jay to Cardozo, with dates of 
birth and death, state represented, years of service, age when appointed, 
ete.; and the chief documents bearing on the present controversy — At- 
torney-General Cumming’s letter to President Roosevelt, the President’s 
message to Congress, and the Judiciary Reorganization bill. The col- 
lection will doubtless serve the purpose of the compilers fairly well. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockett 
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Through One Hundred and Fifty Years: The University of Pittsburgh. 
By Agnes Lynch Starrett. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1937. xvi + 581 pp. Illustrations, appendices, and bibliogra- 
phy.) 

This book appears in connection with the sesquicentennial anniversary 
celebration of the founding, in 1787, of the Pittsburgh ‘‘Academy’’ of 
which the present university is the direct descendant. The author is an 
assistant professor in the university’s department of English. It is the 
first product of the newly founded University of Pittsburgh Press whose 
primary purpose, at present, is to bring out books of a popular and 
historical nature dealing with Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania. 

The book is divided into four parts: ‘‘Into the Wilderness, 1787- 
1819,’’ ‘‘In the Smoke, 1819-1890,’’ ‘‘ Above the Smoke, 1890-1937,’’ 
and a final section called ‘‘Schools and Research Divisions of the Univer- 
sity.’’ The message is one of heroic pioneering, struggling idealism, and 
efficient leadership. As Chancellor Bowman says of the author in the 
introduction, ‘‘She seems to have written the entire book in a moment 
wuen, like Miranda, she could say naturally, ‘O brave new world, that 
has such people in’t!’ ”’ 

Lacking the abundant memorabilia of universities with a longer back- 
ground of cultural maturity and local esteem, the author has relied 
strongly on biographical sketches of incorporators, faculties, and dis- 
tinguished alumni, and on accounts of Pittsburgh life. Too often the 
connection with the main theme is lost. However, much information, 
useful to general histurians, may be gleaned. Typical are the relation of 
the university to the hybrid system of Pennsylvania educational finance, 
the disadvantage of being an institution in the western part of an east- 
ern state, and the description of the famous Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research. 

It is no reflection on the author to state that the book might better 
have been prepared by one trained in historical scholarship. The uni- 
versity has in its own history department men admirably equipped for 
this task. The result is a book bearing that unmistakable amateurish 
quality of local anecdotal and biographical discursiveness too familiar 
to historians. 

The author is too loyal to her university and to her subject. This is 
illustrated by the treatment of the recent controversy between the uni- 
versity and the American Association of University Professors over the 
question of academic freedom. The only sources cited are statements of 
Chancellor Bowman and Dean Crawford criticising and condemning the 
reports of the association. Thus the impression is clearly made on the 
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reader that the association’s report of 1935, which was followed by the 
blacklisting of the university, was most unjustified. Such a conclusion 
is permissable only when the author shows evidence of a judicious weigh- 
ing of all the sources. 

The format and general appearance of the book are in excellent taste. 
It is profusely illustrated, has an index and a sketchy bibliographical 
memorandum. There are no footnotes. 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York RANDOLPH C, DoWNES 


The American State University: Its Relation to Democracy. By Norman 
Foerster. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
287 pp. $2.50.) 

The director of the School of Letters of the University of Iowa —a 
scholar in the field of American literature interested in tracing the de- 
velopment of trends of thought that have significantly affected basic 
phases of the American way of life — has written a book that should be 
read not merely by the administrative officers of this country’s institu- 
tions of higher education (both genuine and merely so-called), and by 
scholars in the fields of history, philosophy, and literature, but by all 
faculty members in all fields (legitimate and otherwise) that are sup- 
ported by these institutions. Though much of what the author presents 
or advocates should have become familiar to college and university ad- 
ministrative officers through articles that have appeared in journals de- 
voted to higher education, and through papers presented at meetings of 
various associations, faculty members generally, who do not read these 
journals or attend meetings of these associations, now have an oppor- 
tunity and a duty to become acquainted with some of the most funda- 
mental problems of their profession through careful reading of a single 
volume. 

Within the limits of this review it is impossible to do justice to the man- 
ner in which the author presents the relationships between the develop- 
ment of political, social, and economic philosophies and practices, and 
the development of educational philosophy and practice, through three 
periods — the period of the foundations of the state university, the period 
before 1930, and the period after 1930. The author asserts (and he will 
find many in agreement) that the state university now stands at the part- 
ing of the ways — and the same might be said for all other universities 
and most colleges. 

‘*What is the true genius of our constitutional democracy, our Amer- 
ican polity? Who are educable? In what does a sound development of 
mind and personality consist? What are the marks of wise citizenship 
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and leadership? What are the essential parts of our knowledge and cul- 
ture? In what directions should we try to develop knowledge and cul- 
ture? Are there any inescapable limits to freedom of thought and 
speech? ... How has it come about that it is possible to assert, in all so- 
briety, that the state university of today threatens the health and secur- 
ity of American democracy?’’ These questions, discussed in this book, 
might well be the topics for faculty seminars in all higher educational 
institutions. Though the author’s diagnosis of current educational ills 
will not be accepted by all, and his prescription will probably be accepted 
by only a minority, the book gives a stimulating and challenging point 
of departure for the critical thought, discussion, and attempts at correc- 
tion that these fundamental problems deserve and demand. 


West Virginia University C. 8S. BoucHEr 


Curriculum-Making im the Social Studies: A Social Process Approach. 
By Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, Part XIII. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. xvii +- 252 pp.) 

This book is a presentation of a basic social philosophy rather than a 
treatment of specific suggestions for curriculum builders. 

The authors properly contend that the detailed study of the innumer- 
able problems, activities, institutions, standards, and techniques of group 
life usually results in confusion rather than meaningful perspective. 
They also insist that there should be some organizing principle or social 
theory to guide one in the selection and synthesis of the elements of cul- 
ture which are to be transmitted by the schools. 

The main thesis of the book is that the complex, varied, and multi- 
tudinous activities of social living may be grouped inio a relatively small 
number of fundamental and essential social processes. These processes 
are ‘‘constants’’ in all types of society. Various social groups, both past 
and present, have invented an endless variety of techniques and institu- 
tions to carry on these processes. ‘‘If the basic . . . processes are once 
clearly seen, the roles of institutional forms in connection with these 
processes are more readily understood and evaluated’’ (p. 68). Only 
when cultural change is understood can there be any hope for planned 
improvement in social living. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to defining, illustrating, and 
analyzing each of nine basic processes, and to pointing out some of their 
implications for the social studies curriculum. 

Although the curriculum builder may wish that the authors could 
have been more specific, particularly in chapters X and XI, the social 
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process approach may supply the social theory he needs. The Commission 
on History, in its report to the College Entrance Examination Board (see 
Social Studies, XXVII (1936), 546-566) has already recommended a 
social problems approach which closely parallels the outline suggested 
by this book. However, until someone demonstrates the practicability of 
the social process theory by organizing courses or by preparing new 
textbooks which utilize this approach directly, it may remain merely an 
interesting and stimulating social philosophy. Nevertheless, there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that such practical demonstration will come. 


Western Reserve University ALLEN Y. Kina 


American Political and Social History. By Harold U. Faulkner. Crofts 
American History Series. Edited by Dixon R. Fox. (New York: F. 
S. Crofts & Co., 1937. xxii + 772 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and 
maps. $3.75.) 

This survey of American history, designed as a college text, is divided 
into five parts and forty chapters. The first part, consisting of about 
ninety pages, deals with the colonial period. The major part of the book 
is thus devoted to the United States rather than to America in any geo- 
graphical sense. Each chapter contains a few references, and more exten- 
sive lists appear in a general bibliography at the end of the context. The 
book contains twenty-eight illustrations, twenty-three maps, and a rea- 
sonably extensive index. 

The volume has every indication of being a good textbook. It is clearly 
organized, well written, and reveals sound scholarship and enlightened 
viewpoints, The various chapters and sections show continuity, and in- 
terpretation is skillfully blended with facts. And there are certainly 
enough gaps to delight the professor who wishes his students to pursue a 
strenuous reading program. 

This book, if it may be regarded as somewhat indicative of present 
trends, exemplifies the changed attitude toward political history. Where- 
as one formerly expected to find a chapter or two on social and economic 
conditions, one now looks carefully to see if there is a section on political 
history. In part four of this text, for example, there is a chapter entitled 
**Political History, 1876-1896,’’ and this treatment is somewhat typical 
of the entire volume. In view of the very obvious emphasis upon eco- 
nomic and social matters, it is a question as to whether the author was 
justified in using the word ‘‘political’’ in his title. 

The accuracy of a few statements may well be questioned. The asser- 
tion that the Indians ‘‘delayed . . . the movement toward the west’’ (p. 
12) needs proof. The restricted account of Spanish colonization shows 
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no appreciation of the work of Herbert E. Bolton, who is not even men- 
tioned in the bibliography. The author erroneously says that the Articles 
of Confederation gave Congress power to ‘‘administer Indian affairs’’ 
(p. 118). There is a vital difference between this statement and the one 
actually made in the articles. Why is such a title as ‘‘The Aufklarung’’ 
(p. 262) used? It may engender a desire for sophistication, but it is 
dubious as to whether it will enlighten the freshmen. The minimizing of 
slavery as the cause of the Civil War (p. 333) is feebly and perhaps 
erroneously supported by the statement that historians in recent years 
have tended to stress the conflicting economic interests as the essential 
cause. Such a process of reasoning leads, of course, to explaining every- 
thing in terms of economic interests and depends upon definitions and 
faith rather than evidence. The excellent account of the military events 
of the Civil War appears under the title ‘‘Clash of Economic Sections’’ 
(p. 335). The bromidic shibboleth that Polk was an unknown man in 
1844 is repeated (p. 304). E. I. McCormac’s James K. Polk, cited in the 
bibliography, presents proof that Polk was not an obscure man. The er- 
ror about the Merrimac being the antagonist of the Monitor is repeated 
(p. 339). It is a rather surprising statement that the Philippines ‘‘were 
actually relinquished in 1935”’ (p. 645). 

The author is inclined to include the old, old episodes and familiar 
points. Thomas Jefferson’s epitaph (p. 147), Clay’s boast about the Ken- 
tucky militia (p. 168), the crow flying over the Shenandoah Valley (p. 
350), Lincoln’s remark about swapping horses (p. 353), and many others 
of a similar nature are here. Presumably such familiar landmarks tend 
to unify this country’s cultural heritage. Their presence, however, seems 
to indicate little faith in the necessity of grading. 

The book is written in a clear style. Its contents contain a balanced 
mixture of general and specific statements and of concrete data and in- 
terpretation. The context is remarkably free from misprints, but on 
pages 725-727 the reviewer noted the following errors in the bibliogra- 
phy: ‘‘L’’. O. instead of ‘‘A’’. O. Craven; E. I. ‘‘MeCormack’’ instead 
of E. I. ‘‘McCormac’’; R. ‘‘B’’. Russel for R. ‘‘R.’’. Russel; ‘‘G.’’. H. 
for ‘‘J’’. H. Smith; ‘‘Taxes’’ for ‘‘Texas.’’ 


Unwwersity of Minnesota Epear B. WESLEY 


History of the United States of America. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
By Henry W. Elson. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. xxv + 
1027 + lxvi pp. Bibliography and maps. $3.50.) 

One of the first American history college texts to make any pretense of 
comprehensiveness and authority was that of Henry W. Elson. Origin- 
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ally published in 1904, it made a real contribution to the teaching of 
history. By 1926, it had been re-issued four times, but without altera- 
tion, except for supplementary chapters to bring it up to date chronolog- 
ically. Now, at the age of eighty, Professor Elson has made a complete 
revision, and the present volume is printed from new plates. 

The author himself admits the new book greatly resembles the old. 
Nevertheless, every page has been worked over. Some chapters have been 
shortened, others have been merged with each other, and the one on the 
Constitutional Convention has been re-cast completely. Two new chapters 
combining westward expansion and general progress, one for the period 
prior to the Civil War and one for the period afterward, have been in- 
corporated, and those written in 1926 on Republican ascendancy and on 
economic and social progress have been re-written in the light of more 
recent developments. A new chapter on the New Deal carries the ac- 
count into 1937. 

With all its changes, however, the Elson text is not likely to regain the 
favor it once enjoyed. It still bears the stamp of another day. Thus de- 
spite a better balance than previously, it remains heavily weighted on 
the political side. Again, of its 1027 pages, 200 are devoted to colonial 
history, which is perhaps quite defensible, but is none the less out of 
step with current practice. More serious is the fact that 148 pages are 
devoted to the Civil War period, but only 277 pages to recent American 
history in its entirety. Although the accounts of military campaigns 
have been condensed, there is still too much military history, according 
to modern standards. The organization by presidential administrations, 
particularly in the post-Civil War period likewise will find little favor 
with present day scholars. 

A number of specific lapses further discount the book. For example, 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks is cited as the major factor 
in the commercial revolution (p. 3). It is furthermore asserted that ‘‘at 
the door of George III must be laid the American Revolution’’ (p. 213), 
and that while many different causes for the Civil War have been ad- 
vanced by various writers, ‘‘after all there was only one cause — slav- 
ery’’ (p. 602). 

Trenchant style and adequate illustration remain strong features in 
the Elson text. There are twelve color and thirty-two textual maps. The 
supplementary notes at the end of each chapter also have been retained, 
and chapter bibliographies have been added. The appended general bib- 
liography has been revised and extended, but, strangely enough, the 
History of American Infe series is completely ignored. 


Colgate University CuarLEs R. Witson 
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Histoire des Etats-Unis. By Edmond Préclin. (Paris: Librarie Armand 
Colin, 1937. 212 pp. Bibliography and maps.) 

A history of one’s own country written from the viewpoint of a for- 
eigner is always of interest. M. Préclin, professor at the University of 
Besancon, attempts here to present to the cultivated public of France a 
résumé which will indicate the major lines along which the United 
States has developed. Further, he attempts to subordinate political his- 
tory to the record of the development of a people, including their sen- 
timents, ideas, and multiplicity of interests. He has succeeded admirably, 
and for a quick, impartial bird’s-eye view American students, too, will 
find his treatment useful. 

The meticulous historian will find minor points to question: the bib- 
liography, for example, is scanty; one is hardly accustomed to see the 
Confederates mentioned as Dizxies (p. 153); and the spelling of Knox- 
ville as Knoz-ville (p. 149) is quaint, though perhaps etymologically 
correct. Considering M. Préclin’s singleness of aim, and remembering 
that the book is addressed to a public which does not read English fluent- 
ly, if at all, one must admit, however, that he has done a good job and 
that he has followed carefully the accepted historical verdicts. As a typi- 
cal example of the author’s concision, and clearness of style, one may 
take the concluding lines of chapter eight: 


Au point de vue militaire, la Guerre de Sécession est la premiére 
des guerres contemporaines. Elle annonce celle de 1914-1919 par 
maints de ses caractéres: le recours au blocus systématique, 1’emploi 
des voies ferrées, des cuirassés, des tranchées, la dévastation scien- 
tifique des villes et des usines. A 1’intérieur, elle a scellé la vitalité de 
1’Etat américain. Comme |’Angleterre, aprés la guerre des Deux-Roses 
et les Révolutions du XVIle siécle, la République américaine est sortie 
plus forte du conflit (p. 152). 

M. Préclin’s volume stops with the date 1914, hence does not enter the 
controversial question as to the part played by the United States in the 
World War. The post-war period, it may be recalled, has been treated 
by M. Firmin Roz in his recent volume in the same series (Collection Ar- 
mand Colin) entitled Les grands Problémes de la Politique des Btats- 
Unis. The two volumes constitute, especially for an American, very 
worthwhile reading because of the clarity of perspective which both M. 
Roz and M. Préclin have achieved. 


Emory Uniwersity, Georgia I. W. Brock 
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The Dairy Industry in Canada. By J. A. Ruddick et al. Edited by H. A. 
Innis. (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1937. xxxiv-+ 299 pp. Statis- 
tical appendices, note, and bibliography. $3.75.) 

To review this volume adequately, one should be not only a student of 
the history of Canadian-American relations, but an expert in the tech- 
niques of the dairy industry, the tariff, and cost accounting. The contri- 
butions by Mr. Drummond and Mr. English on the problems of the 
Canadian dairy industry are highly technical studies of problems of 
production and marketing. The first and the last sections of the book will 
be of greatest interest to the historian. 

In part II, Mr. Ruddick has traced the history of the dairy industry 
from the introduction of cattle in earliest colonial times. Some Quebec 
cattle have been bred for three centuries without crossing with other 
breeds. He follows the history of various breeds, the evolution of butter- 
making, creameries, testing, inventions and improvements, the introduc- 
tion of the factory system which revolutionized the cheese and butter 
industry, the development of mechanical refrigeration, pasteurization, 
cooperative dairies, and government aid to dairy interests. The first fac- 
tories were introduced from Herkimer County, New York, and the first 
dairymen’s association grew out of a picnic to celebrate the return of 
veterans of the Fenian raids in 1866. In these first 123 pages the his- 
torian will find how much the Canadian dairy industry was affected by 
techniques introduced from the United States. 

The United States helped to expand the industry, and then shut out 
markets to Canadian dairy products by measures like the Hawley-Smoot: 
tariff of 1930. Mr. Lattimer and Mr. Innis discuss the effects of tariff 
legislation on the industry. Once an important export industry, the 
Canadian dairy business has retreated to the shelter of a protective tariff, 
provoked in part by the United States. The recent Reciprocity Agree- 
ment of 1935 may provide some relief from the tendency in both coun- 
tries toward greater self-sufficiency and economic nationalism. 

This volume is the first in the economic series of the studies promoted 
by Dr. Shotwell, which will eventually include the whole field of Cana- 
dian-American relations. Dr. Innis has written an introduction to these 
volumes which deal with economic problems, and has crowded a survey 
of the whole of Canadian economic history into twenty-one pages. Read- 
ers of this review will recall in this connection the paper he read at the 
Providence meeting of the American Historical Association. 


Oberlin College CarL WITTKE 
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Nationalism on the Defensive. By Gerald M. Spring. (Glendale: Arthur 
H. Clark Co., 1937. 55 pp. $1.50.) 

As a sociological analysis of contemporary nationalism this adroit 
little booklet yields no conclusions that are either sound or useful. As a 
study of cultural regionalism, thrown into historical perspective, it is 
decidedly more interesting, although here, too, the pace is so precipitous 
and faltering as to leave the reader who sets some store on a close tex- 
ture of thought in a state of indignant despair. No one who has studied 
either the one or the other can, in good conscience, see more than a super- 
ficial semblance between the traditionalistic conservatism of Taine and 
the ideology of Hitler’s National Socialism. The author, known for his 
study on Count Gobineau, intrudes into this study, which is not wanting 
in occasional moments of shrewd insight, an eloquent appeal, draped in 
philosophic terminology, for ‘‘an understanding among conservatives of 
different shades of opinion all over the globe’’ as an effective counter- 
weight against the organized proletarian workers. What he proposes is 
not an unashamed avowal of fascism, whose hefty nationalism he finds 
objectionable, but a curious mesalliance between liberal intellectuals and 
traditionalists and authoritarians, between the urbanite intellegentsia 
with its tendency toward relativism and skepticism and the rural pro- 
vincials rooted in cultural regionalism. 


Ohio State Uniwersity Water L. Dorn 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Sir William Craigie, with the collaboration of James R. Hulbert, 
George Watson, Mitford M. Mathews, and Allen Walker Read. Part 
I, A-Baggage. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
x + [2] +116 pp. $4.00.) 

Since 1925 the editors, special staff, and contributors have been col- 
lecting and digesting material for this Dictionary. The cost has been 
mainly borne by the General Education Board, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the American Council of Learned Societies. Part I, A to Bag- 
gage, is now off the press. It is worthy of the faith the world of scholar- 
ship has placed in the enterprise. The Oxford University Press has 
‘granted free use of the American material collected for the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, in which up to the present time American usage has been 
more fully represented than in any other work.’’ The new American Dic- 
tionary will not include every word used in America. Its purpose is 
selective — to distinguish the English of the American colonies and the 
United States ‘‘from that of England and the rest of the English-speak- 
ing world.’’ Words are carefully placed in several categories: those 
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found in English before 1600, those which in word or sense originated 
within the present limits of the United States, and those of which the 
meaning is known only from passages cited. 

For the historian, the Dictionary will be of unique value by virtue of 
its basic purpose: to exhibit and to date American words and American 
word-meanings in the English language by quotations and by references 
to sources in which the words have been used. The dated citations will be 
of value not only for chronology and for word-sense but also for bib- 
liographical and geographical reference. Naturally, when completed, the 
Dictionary will be indispensable. 

As an indication of the special value of the Dictionary, it is only nec- 
essary to select some words. A full page is given to the ten words Aboli- 
tion, Abolitional, Abolitionary, Abolitiondom, Abolitioner, Abolitionism, 
Abolitionist, Abolitionize, Abolition Party, and Abolition Society (some 
of them purely American) ; dated citations run 1787, 1789, 1790, 1794, 
1797, 1817, 1818, 1822, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1843, 
1844, 1846, 1848, 1849, 1852, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1862, 1863, 1866, 1867, 1875, 1877, 1881-85, 1886, 1898, 1910. A 
number of these dates include more than one reference, and the refer- 
ences are of many types and from many geographic regions. 

One may easily see the virtue of turning to this Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English for such words (some purely American) as Adobe (it and 
its related words occupy over a column), Agent (Indian), Agrarian, 
Agriculturist, Alabama (Alabama Screamer, Alabamian), Albany (AI- 
bany Plan, Albany Regency), Alkali and related words (well over a col-: 
umn), Alligator and derivatives (two columns), Amalgamationist (ra- 
cial), Amen Corner, Anglo-American, Annexationist, Ante-bellum, Anti- 
federalism, Anti-mason, Anti-renter, Anti-saloon, Anti-slavery, Apple 
and related words and phrases (six columns), Arkansas (Arkansas tooth- 
pick), Arroyo, and so on down the line. There are meanings wrapped in 
these words distinctively American! 


Western Reserve University Lyon N. RicHaRDsON 


A History of Historical Writing. By Harry Elmer Barnes. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. xiv + 434 pp. Frontispiece. 
$3.50. ) 

Any author who attempts to give in four hundred printed pages the 
story of historical writing from its origins down to the present day must 
necessarily skip with haste through the literary accumulations of the 
ages, stopping here and there to note or select items that attract his at- 
tention or best fit into his scheme of arrangement. Within those limits, 
Dr. Barnes has accomplished his difficult task with interesting results. 
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Beginning with pre-literary history, he tells of the mastery of the art 
of writing, the discovery of time and the rise of chronology, and explains 
some of the oriental beginnings of historical writing. He accords ‘‘the 
honor of having produced a truly historical narrative of considerable 
scope and high relative accuracy’’ to the Hebrews of ancient Palestine, 
and then turns his attention to the Greeks who, he believes, were the 
‘‘chief source of the origins and development of the type of historical 
writing which dominated classical antiquity.’? From Herodotus and 
Thucydides he proceeds to a discussion of the Roman writers and the 
early Christians. The middle ages, humanism, the reformation and the 
counter-reformation, rationalism, romanticism, and nationalism are in 
turn discussed and briefly analyzed. Then, finally, he comes to what he 
calls the ‘‘new history’’ or the rise of critical historical scholarship. 

Under this new history, he believes that ‘‘seven definite schools of his- 
torical interpretation’’ have played an important rdéle in contributing 
to the knowledge of historical development. He lists these as: ‘‘(1) the 
personal, biographical or ‘great man’ theory; (2) the spiritual or ideal- 
istic; (3) the scientific and technological; (4) the economic; (5) the 
geographical; (6) the sociological; and (7) the synthetic or ‘collective 
psychological.’’’ In addition to discussing these different schools the 
author enumerates what he believes are the necessary prerequisites for 
the present day historical writer. These are: (1) conventional instruction 
in the technique of documentary research; (2) the acquisition of a truly 
historical outlook; (3) mastery of the fundamental facts and principles 
of anthropogeography; (4) thorough acquaintance with man and his be- 
havior; (5) full acquaintance with comparative psychology; (6) ade- 
quate knowledge of the facts of social psychology; (7) cultivation of the 
study of anthropology; and (8) familiarity with sociology. To these may 
be added a ninth point, not taken into account by the writer, and that is 
the ability to express one’s acquisition of facts and ideas, clearly and un- 
derstandably, so that the history one writes will be read and enjoyed by 
more than a limited few. But perhaps, Dr. Barnes implies as much when 
he remarks: ‘‘It requires a far higher order of mind to produce histori- 
eal synthesis than to carry on historical research, and it is for this reason 
that there are many research students and few real historians.”’ 

The style of this book is as attractive and readable as are all of the 
author’s contributions. He is at his best when philosophying, interpret- 
ing, and commenting, though one may not always agree with his con- 
clusions. For example, at times, he goes off on a tangent about the ‘‘good 
taste mania”’ of historians (pp. 274-75) or he indulges in the commenda- 
tion of the journalist as an historian (p. 370). He seems to feel that it is 
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a moderate statement to say that the better contemporary journalism is 
as reliable, if not more so, than history based on journalistic sources. 
This, however, fails to take into account the fact that the historian has 
the opportunity to employ parallel historical materials. History, more- 
over, the author himself would agree, should not be based on journalism 
alone. 


Western Reserve University BertHa BE. JOSEPHSON 

















HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Roy M. Robbins, Western Reserve University, program chairman for 
the mid-winter meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
announces that it will be held December 29-30, 1937, at the Hotel Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the 
American Historical Association. The annual dinner will take place the 
evening of December 29, with President Clarence KE. Carter presiding. 
An address will be given on this occasion by Theodore C. Pease, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, on ‘‘The Ordinance of 1787.’’ Charles H. Ambler, West 
Virginia University, will be chairman of the joint session of the two 
associations, which will follow on Thursday morning, December 30, and 
will concern the general theme: ‘‘ Appalachia, 1750-1800.’’ Papers for 
this session will be as follows: ‘‘Henry Bouquet: Professional Soldier,’’ 
by E. Douglas Branch, University of Pittsburgh; ‘‘English Farmer vs. 
German: The Hypothesis of Cultural Origins in the Old South,’’ by 
Richard H. Shryock, Duke University ; and ‘‘ Appalachia in Transition: 
Indian vs. White Man,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, Hartwick College. 


The archivist of the United States announces the appointment of Frank 
D. McAlister, former deputy examiner in the division of accessions, to 
the position of chief of the division of Department of Justice archives. 
Edmond S. Meany, of the division of classification, has resigned to accept 
a teaching position with the Hill School at Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
Gerald B. Snedeker, formerly editorial clerk in the Department of State, 
was appointed to this division. 

Of importance among recent additions to the materials in the custody 
of the National Archives are the extensive records of three temporary 
war time agencies of the World War period — The Council of National 
Defense, the War Industries Board, and the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. This collection is of value for the study of civilian activities and 
of government supervision and control of them during the years 1916 to 
1921 inclusive. An acquisition of interest to scientists as well as to stu- 
dents of the history of western exploration is the collection of corre- 
spondence and other records of the Geological Survey and its predeces- 
sors, the Hayden, Powell, and King Surveys, extending from 1867 to 
1900. A group of records received from the Department of State includes 
treaties with Indian tribes, 1722-1868; the acts and resolutions of Con- 
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gress from 1789 to 1923; records of various expositions, 1867-1915; 
papers relating to electoral votes, 1888-1932; and records of the Russian- 
American Company, 1818-67. Among other materials recently received 
are records of the Department of the Treasury relating to the functions 
of receiving and accounting for the receipt of public funds, 1814-1930; 
estate tax returns and related papers of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
1916-25; customhouse records of shipping at various ports of entry, 
1762-1815 ; records of the Department of Justice relating to closed Court 
of Claims cases, 1868-1921; correspondence and miscellaneous records of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Department of the Navy, 1842- 
1911; routine records of the hydrographic office, 1907-29; records of 
the office of education, including correspondence and other papers of the 
commissioner, 1875-1929, of the Alaska division, 1901-22, of the federal 
board for vocational education, 1923-24, and of the national survey of 
the education of teachers, 1930-33 ; records of the former bureau of navi- 
gation of the Department of the Treasury and later of the Department 
of Commerce, 1789-1931, and of the former steamboat inspection service, 
1852-1923, agencies of which are now merged in the bureau of marine in- 
spection and navigation of the Department of Commerce; records of the 
president’s commission on economy and efficiency created by President 
Taft, 1911-13; and records of the Danish West Indies, now the Virgin 
Islands, prior to their acquisition by the United States, 1733-1917. 


Among recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress may be noted: an orderly book of the Revolution, 1777; 
additional papers of the Shippen and Livingston families, 1777-96; two 
boxes of papers of Thomas Pinckney, 1751-1847, and one box of papers 
of William Lowndes and other members of the Lowndes family, 1787- 
1842; eight letters from Christopher Gore to Tobias Lear, 1791-95, and 
nine letters from Tobias Lear in Algiers to Benjamin L. Lear, 1803-11; 
the papers of Gouverneur Morris, bound in 58 volumes; a volume of 
‘*Cursory Remarks on the United States of America,’’ by George Bourne, 
1802; six letters of James Monroe to Littleton W. Tazewell, 1808-11; 19 
papers relating to the duel between Henry Clay and John Randolph, 
1826-53; journal of the National Clay Club, July, 1842; additional 
papers of Alexander S. Palmer and Nathaniel B. Palmer relating to 
shipping in Connecticut, etc., mainly 1830-90; a journal of D. B. Gard- 
ner of a journey to California, 1850; narrative of visits to Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, the Hawaiian Islands, Manila, Batavia, St. Helena, etc., by Wil- 
liam L. Plumer of Boston, 1849-51; some 7000 letters received by Alex- 
ander H. Stephens; 38 letters to Henry Gourdin, cotton broker in Charies- 
ton, S. C., 1860-61 ; photostat of a letter from Jacob Thompson to Judah P. 
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Benjamin relating to a mission to influence the northwestern states, De- 
cember 3, 1864; copy of reminiscences of the Civil War by Major-Gen. Au- 
gust von Kautz, U.S.A.; letter of the Rev. George C. Powell relating to 
Lewis T. Powel (Lewis Payne), November 7, 1865; papers of Edward 
Frost of Charleston, S. C.; papers of Benjamin H. Bristow ; additional pa- 
pers of Benjamin H. Bristow, Caleb Cushing, Benjamin Harrison, Brig.- 
Gen. Edward S. Godfrey, Henry T. Rainey, and Brand Whitlock ; eleven 
boxes of White House papers of Irwin H. Hoover, 1909-33; several hun- 
dred papers of Benjamin F. Wade and of William D. Kelley ; 73 volumes 
of newspaper clippings relating to the Spanish-American War, interna- 
tional politics and diplomacy, etc., collected by John M. Hay, 1860-1905 ; 
45 letters, ete., of William W. Astor, 1904-1910; 15 boxes of pamphlets, 
clippings, and manuscripts relating to the Association against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, 1920-33; and the usual consignments of photostats 
from the London Public Record Office. 


The United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, under 
the general direction of Congressman Sol Bloom, announces the issuance 
of a set of photostats of seventy-eight broadsides including newspaper 
supplements, official acts, political discussions, and election cards, issued 
in connection with the ratification of the Constitution and the setting up 
of the government under it. The photostats are the same size as the orig- 
inals and total ninety-nine sheets. The entire set sells for $25.00 but 
broadsides for the various states may be purchased separately at the 
price of thirty-five cents per sheet. 


The office of education in the United States Department of the Interior 
reports that the plans for 1937-38 for federal public forum programs 
have been completed for nineteen demonstration centers, where programs 
under local auspices will be conducted from October 1, 1937, through 
June, 1938. In addition, thirty or more new demonstration programs will 
be organized between January and June, 1938. 


The three-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the coming of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘‘Lost Colony’’ was celebrated at Fort Raleigh on Roanoke 
Island, July 4-September 6, 1937. Displays for the Fort Raleigh Museum 
were arranged by the North Carolina Historical Commission. An his- 
torical pageant by Paul Green, North Carolina playwright, was pre- 
sented several times each week and drew a total of more than 50,000 
visitors. The celebration reached a climax on August 18, the birthday of 
Virginia Dare, first child born of English parents in the New World, 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt and other notables visited the 
island. 
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The annual session of the State Literary and Historical Association 
of North Carolina took place December 2-3, 1937. The principal speaker 


at this meeting was Dumas Malone, director of the Harvard University 
Press. 


Pubdlic Papers and Letters of Oliver Max Gardner, Governor of North 
Carolina, 1929-33. Compiled by Edwin Hill. Edited by David L. Corbitt. 
(Raleigh: Council of State, 1937. lxiii-+ 788 pp.). This volume was 
compiled by one who was private secretary to Governor Gardner from 
June 1, 1931, to January 7, 1933. A biographical sketch is supplied by 
Allen J. Maxwell and Miss Mamie C. Turner, executive clerk, is respon- 
sible for the compilation of the list of gubernatorial appointments. The 
volume contains the governor’s messages to the general assembly, his 
proclamations, his public addresses, his statements and interviews, se- 
lected letters and telegrams, and special articles. There is a proper names 
index at the conclusion. 


Blennerhassett Island in Romance and Tragedy: The Authentic Story 
of Blennerhassett Island with the Burr Episode Entwined about It. The 
Romance and Mystery of the Blennerhassetts; Burr under Footlights and 
Shadows; Tragedy of Theodosia Burr. By Minnie K. Lowther. (Rutland, 
Vermont: Tuttle Publishing Co., 1936. 200 pp. Illustrations. $1.75.) Re- 
cent interest in Aaron Burr has resulted in a number of books being writ- 
ten about him. This small volume, by the author of Mount Vernon, Iis 
Children, Its Romances, Its Allied Families, and Mansion, is another de- | 
fense of the man who has been branded as a traitor. Its author claims 
that her story ‘‘removes the veil, discloses the mystery, and bespeaks 
tardy justice and fairness to all.’’ The book is well illustrated but there 
is no bibliography. The proper names index is divided into parts. 


Wilbur H. Siebert of Ohio State University has recently reprinted 
from the April, 1935, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
his 78 page monograph on the Underground Railroad in Massachusetts. 
The booklet, which is beautifully illustrated and contains one map, has 


been privately issued in a limited edition of two hundred copies which 
sell at $2.50 each. 


The annual convention of the New York State Historical Association 
was held at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, September 7-10, 
1937. Dixon R. Fox, president of Union College, was reélected president 
of the association. 


Among the papers presented during the course of this meeting were 
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the following on subjects of more than local significance: ‘‘Thurlow 
Weed’s Nemesis in Norwich,’’ by Milton W. Hamilton, Albright College; 
‘*Roseoe Conkling and His Mother,’’ by Ellis Baldwin, Utica; ‘‘ Trading 
with the Enemy in Revolutionary New York,’’ by Theodore Geiger, New 
York City; ‘‘Joseph Brant at Oriskany and Fort Stanwix,’’ by John A. 
Scott, Rome; ‘‘New York Painting before 1800,’’ by George C. Groce, 
New York City; and ‘‘ Campaign of 1844 in New York State,’’ by George 
W. Roach, New York City. 


The history department of Hamilton College has recently acquired a 
confederate bond of a $15,000 denomination. 


Miecislaus Haiman has recently published as the second volume of the 
Annals of the Polish Roman Catholic Union Archives and Museum (Chi- 
cago: Polish Roman Catholic Union of America), a study of Polish Pio- 
neers of Virginia and Kentucky. The pamphlet also contains notes on the 
genealogy of the Sadowski family by A. Clay Sandusky. 


Announcement has been made by the Northwest Territory Celebration 
Commission of.a prize of $1,000 for the best work, in manuscript form, 
covering the history of the Ordinance of 1787 and its effect upon the de- 
velopment of government. The contest closes on June 1, 1938, when all 
manuscripts should be in the hands of the commission at Marietta, Ohio. 
Rules will be furnished by the commission upon request. 


Plans are going forward on the six volume history of Ohio which was 
authorized by the last general assembly. Carl Wittke, Oberlin College, is 
editor-in-chief of the project which will be arranged in chronological order. 
The first volume, covering the period from the beginning of Ohio history 
to 1803 will be in the charge of Beverley W. Bond Jr., University of 
Cincinnati. In connection with this volume Wilbur Stout, state geologist, 
will prepare a chapter on the physical basis for Ohio’s history and H. C. 
Shetrone, director of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety, will prepare a chapter on pre-historic Ohioans. The second volume, 
covering the period 1803-25, will be written by William T. Utter, Deni- 
son University; the third, 1825-51, by Francis P. Weisenburger, Ohio 
State University ; and the fourth, 1851-73, by Eugene H. Roseboom, Ohio 
State University. The fifth and sixth volumes have not yet been assigned. 


The Ohio History Day Association held its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing, October 3, 1937, at the Park, six miles southeast of Circleville. C. 
C. Crabbe of Columbus spoke at this meeting and Mrs. Irene McKinley 
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sponsored entertainment by a family of talented Indians. John F. Car- 
lisle, vice president of the association, presided. 


The annual autumn get-together of the Ohio Academy of History took 
place at Kenyon College, Gambier, October 16-17, 1937, with an attend- 
ance of half a hundred historians and their wives who spent an enjoyable 
week-end engaging in various sports as well as indulging in an informal 
talk-fest. 


The ‘‘Inventory of the Archives of Hamilton County, Ohio’’ has been 
completed by workers of the Ohio Historical Records Survey of the 
WPA. This volume is one of the first of an Ohio series of eighty-eight 
and one of the largest in the national series. Records in eighty-four of the 
eighty-eight counties in the state have already been listed by the workers 
and the state archives have been completely listed, as well as the records 
of 277 of the 302 cities and towns with a population of over a thousand. 
There has also been a survey made of church records and to date 2,140 
of 4,500 churches have been covered. In addition, fifty-five per cent of 
Ohio’s manuscript collections have been listed and a good start has been 
made in the listing of labor records. The work has been under the tech- 
nical supervision of William D. Overman and John O. Marsh. 


Early Ohio Taverns: Tavern-sign, Stage-coach, Barge, Banner, Chair 
and Settee Painters, by Rhea M. Knittle has been issued privately by the 
author (at Ashland, Ohio) as the first of a series of fifteen pamphlets which ° 
she calls the Ohio Frontier Series, 1767-1847. The pamphlet contains a 
considerable amount of valuable data which have been derived from 
contemporary documents, account books, travel and tour books, pamph- 
lets, newspapers, and other historical sources. There is also a check list 
of about five hundred early Ohio taverns. The material, however, needs 
to be more carefully edited and proofread. Actual errors as well as badly 
worded sentences would thus be avoided. 


A second number of the Prehistory Research Series of the Indiana 
Historical Society is Shawnee Stems and the Jacob P. Dunn Miami Dic- 
tionary, by C. F. Voegelin. An illustrated volume on ‘‘Prehistoric An- 
tiquities of Indiana,’’ by Eli Lilly, is anounced as a special publication 
of the society during the early winter. ‘‘Sons of the Wilderness, John 
and William Connor,’’ by Charles N. Thompson, was published as vol- 
ume XII of the Indiana Historical Society Publications, in October, 
1937. 
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The Indiana Historical Bureau has recently received by bequest an 
authentic Anthony Wayne flag presented at the Treaty of Greenville 
(1795), to Chief She-Moc-E-Nish, whose village was near the present 
Thorntown. The flag has fifteen stripes, representing the fifteen states 
then in the Union, but no field except a white stripe bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘A. Wayne.’’ 


The Indiana Historical Society fall pilgrimage took the form of an 
Ohio River boat trip on October 8-10, 1937. Members of the Society of 
Indiana Pioneers joined in the pilgrimage. 


The Illinois State Historical Society Transactions for the year 1936 
include the proceedings and the following papers which were read at the 
annual meeting: ‘‘The Beginning of a State Park System for Illinois,”’ 
by James A. James, ‘‘The State Parks and Illinois History,’’ by Robert 
Kingery, ‘‘The French Régime, in Illinois: A Challenge to Historical 
Scholarship,’’ by Theodore C. Pease, ‘‘Sources of Early Illinois Cul- 
tare,’’ by Earl W. Hayter, and ‘‘Source Material in the Teaching of 
Illinois History,’’ by Nell B. Waldron. The volume also contains as a 
contribution to state history, a biographical article on ‘‘ Nathanial Pope, 
1784-1850,’’ by Paul M. Angle. 


Among the recent manuscript acquisitions of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin are a large number of papers of the Wisconsin Lodge 
of the Independent Order of Good Templars, 1856 to about 1900; the 
social correspondence, also the photograph collections, uniforms, and in- 
signia of Rear Admiral Albert Weston Grant of the United States Navy; 
additional papers of Henry Demarest Lloyd, a prominent leader in social 
and economic reform movements toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; a copy of a diary of a Fond du Lac County farmer, William J. 
Jennings, for the years 1868 to 1881 from the original loaned by Miss 
Ruth Thompson of Minneapolis; a small collection of correspondence of 
a lumber firm of the upper Wisconsin River, 1889-1909; also a group of 
records of the Manitowoc Post office, 1853-73; correspondence from the 
state insurance commission, largely for recent years; and additional 
records of the state lumber inspector, 1882-1911. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, at its annual meeting in 
October, held a special conference for the benefit of local historical socie- 
ties. 

The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has a WPA crew of laborers at 
work restoring and repairing a group of ten conical ceremonial mounds 
in Aztalan Mound Park near Lake Mills, Wisconsin. During the summer 
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months a similar group working under the direction of the State Histori- 
cal Museum has been repairing three groups of mounds on the University 
of Wisconsin campus. 


The September, 1937, issue of The Wisconsin Archaeologist contains 
an illustrated paper by Charles E. Brown, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Archaeological Society, describing several groups of prehistoric Indian 
petroglyphs located on the Wisconsin River near the mouth of the Lem- 
onweir River. These interesting rock carvings contain figures of deer, 
buffalo, birds, and fish. In this same issue Mrs. Dorothy Moulding Brown, 
director of the Wisconsin Folklore Survey, is the author of the second of 
a series of Wisconsin Indian place legends. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has had photostatic copies made 
of all the available issues of the newspapers published in Iowa in 1838. 
In addition to the issues for 1838, copies were made of earlier issues from 
the date of the beginning of publication. The following newspapers are 
included in the collection: Dubuque Iowa News, June 3, 1837 to Decem- 
ber 22, 1838; Wisconsin Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, 
July 20, 1837 to June 30, 1838; Iowa Territorial Gazette and Burlington 
Advertiser, July 14, 1838 to December 29, 1838; Fort Madison Patriot, 
March 24, 1838 to September 2, 1838; ZJowa Sun and Davenport & Rock 
Island News, August 4, 1838 to December 29, 1838 (only seven issues). 


The Minnesota Historical Society has recently acquired a number of ° 
manuscripts relating to labor and labor unions. Among them are a collec- 
tion of papers of the carpenters’ and joiners’ union of St. Paul and the 
papers of the late Jean Spielman, an active labor leader and organizer 
and the author of The Stool Pigeon and the Open Shop Movement. Other 
recent additions to the manuscript collections of the society are the 
diaries of John Becker and his daughter, which give much information 
about a Mennonite colony near Mountain Lake, Minnesota. The diary 
of the father covers the years from 1881 to 1900, and that of the daugh- 
ter, from 1916 to 1920. 

Several railroads are cooperating with the society in a plan to build up 
a collection of special materials relating to recent advances in railroad 
transportation, particularly the streamline trains. Recent additions to 
the series of miniature groups illustrative of life in Minnesota, prepared 
through a WPA project sponsored by the Minnesota Historical Society, 
include dioramas showing a Red River cart caravan, an open pit iron 
mine, a frontier main street, and a lumber camp. 
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The historical records survey has brought out a summary of General 
Legislation concerning Counties in Minnesota. A project for the publica- 
tion of a new translation of Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana is near- 
ing completion under the auspices of the Minnesota Chapter of the 
Colonial Dames of America. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association announces for early 
publication a monograph by Carleton C. Qualey on ‘‘ Norwegian Settle- 
ment in the United States.’’ 

Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesota Historical Society delivered an 
address on ‘‘Ole Rynning: Immigrant Leader,’’ at the Rynning Centen- 
nial program sponsored by the Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion at Northfield, Minnesota, on May 15, 1937. 


Ancient Caves of the Great Salt Lake, Region is the title of Julian H. 
Steward’s work issued as Bulletin 116 by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution. In his study the author discusses 
the contents of Cave No. 1, Cave No. 2, and Black Rock Cave, describing 
objects of wood, games, objects of bone, horn, and shell, textiles and 
weaving, pottery, articles of hide, objects of stone, and moccasins. 


The recent University of Oklahoma Bulletin includes the following 
abstracts of master’s theses in American history: ‘‘Outlawry in the 
Upper Red River Country, 1865-1907,’’ by Wallace Brewer; ‘‘The Fran- 
ciscans in New Mexico, 1540-1680,’’ by Helene M. Eastes; ‘‘The Rio 
Grande in American History, 1519-1821,’’ by Mary E. Hall; ‘‘ Jefferson 
Davis and His Cabinet,’’ by Eugene Kendall; ‘‘The Northern Drives of 
Texas Cattle after 1866,’’ by Bonnie C. Moore; ‘‘State Control of Ir- 
rigation in the Southwest, 1848-1902,’’ by Evelyn L. Sanders; ‘‘A His- 
tory of Hutchinson County, Texas,’’ by Robert A. Selby; and ‘‘French 
and American Rivalry in Mexico, 1853-1867,’’ by Sister Mary Ursala 
Thomas, 


An inventory of Mayes County, Oklahoma archives (No. 49) prepared 
by the Historical Records Survey of the WPA is a fair sample of the 
inventory of county records which is being prepared for the entire state. 
The work for the state is under the general direction of Robert H. Slover; 
the volume on Mayes County was prepared by S. G. Moore under the 
supervision of Neill Sanborn. The volume is divided into (A) a descrip- 
tion of the county and its records system and (B) a listing of the county 
affairs and their records. The twenty-two page index at the conclusion 
seems adequate. 
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The Southwestern Historical Quarterly is now in the charge of a new 
board of editors who assumed their duties with the appearance of the 
July, 1937 issue. These are: Rudolph L. Biesele, Walter P. Webb, and 
Charles W. Hackett who succeeds Eugene C. Barker as managing editor. 


The Association of Reserve City Bankers announces the completion 
of plans to initiate an impartial and scientific study of American bank- 
ing, credit, and other financial problems. The emphasis will be placed 
upon factual research. This is the first effort to establish a comprehensive 
program of research into banking and financial problems since the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission completed its work about twenty-five years 
ago. It is expected that much of the actual research will be done under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of Economie Research. 


The Seventeen Million was an attempt of the late Ogden L. Mills (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 143 pp. $1.75) to voice the philosophy of the 
remnant who voted against the New Deal in 1936. The book attacks col- 
lectivism and makes a plea for individualism. 


‘“How Canada Was Revealed,’’ is the title of Lawrence J. Burpee’s 
presidential address before the Royal Society of Canada. This was pub- 
lished in the 1937 proceedings of the society. 


The second conference on Canadian-American relations was held at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, June 15-18, 1937. 


Two essays on ‘‘Basic Processes of International Government,’’ com- 
pose the Spring, 1937, issue (Vol. V, No. 4) of the Arnold Foundation 
Studies in Public Affairs. In one, Charles A. Timm, professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas, analyzes the various methods of 
pacific settlement and evaluates them in the light of experience. In the 
other, S. D. Myres Jr., director of the foundation at Southern Methodist 
University, deals with international administration, first accounting for 
the development of administrative agencies, then commenting on their 
organization and activities, and finally estimating their value and poten- 
tialities. 


The eighth international Congress of Historical Sciences will be held 
in Zurich, Switzerland, August 28 to September 4, 1938. It will be organ- 
ized in fourteen sections dealing with various fields and periods of his- 
torical studies. The organization of the congress is in the hands of a 
committee of which Dr. George Hoffmann, Susenbergstrasse 145, Zurich 
7, Switzerland, is secretary. 
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ReEcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE SEA Boarp, MippitE ATLANTIC, AND 
SouTHERN SECTIONS 


New England Quarterly — September : ‘‘New England Federalism, 1803- 
1814,’’ by R. A. East, ‘‘James Swan: Agent of France,’’ by H. C. 
Rice, ‘‘Puritanism and Science: The Relationship Revealed in the 
Writings of John Cotton,’’ by Theodore Hornberger. 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography — October: ‘‘ Meriwether 
Lewis,’’ by Lee Meriwether, ‘‘Saint Julien,’’ by Janie P. B. Lamb, 
‘Gold Mining in Ante-Bellum Virginia,’’ conc., by Fletcher M. 
Green. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly — September : ‘‘The Course of the South to 
Secession, pt. IV, A Question of Ethics,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips, 
‘*Governor Brown and the Confederacy,’’ pt. I, by Louise B. Hill, 
‘*A Statistical Study of the Midway Cemetery, with Notes on Mem- 
bers of the Same Community Buried Elsewhere,’’ by Roland M. 
Harper, ‘‘Papers Relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784- 
1800,’’ pt. IV, doc. ed. and tr. by D. C. Corbitt, and ‘‘Two Augusta 
Fee Bills: A Bit of Medical History,’’ by Cecelia C. Mettler. 


Filson Club History Quarterly — July: ‘‘James Speed, The Attorney- 
General, 1864-1866,’’ by Helen L. Springer, ‘‘The Lincolns in Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky,’’ by R. C. Ballard Thurston, ‘‘The Long 
Run Baptist Church,’’ by Thomas C. Fisher, ‘‘A Glimpse of Alfred 
Pirtle, 1837-1926,’’ by Otto A. Rothert, and ‘‘Record of Marriage 
Returns, Cumberland County, Kentucky, 1799-1817,’’ by Mrs. Cur- 
tis M. McGee. 

October: ‘‘Bowling Green and the Civil War,’’ by Eliza C. Hall, 
‘‘John D. Shane’s Interview with Elijah Foley,’’ by Lucien Beck- 
ner, and ‘‘John Bradford, Kentucky’s First Printer,’’ by Samuel 
M. Wilson. 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography — October: ‘‘Samuel 
Keimer,’’ by C. Lennart Carlson, ‘‘William Bingham, Eighteenth 
Century Magnate,’’ by Margaret L. Brown, ‘‘The Dynamies of 
American Journalism from 1787 to 1865,’’ by Elwyn B. Robinson, 
‘*Memoirs of a Senator from Pennsylvania: Jonathan Roberts, 1771- 
1854,’’ ed. by Philip S. Klein. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine — September : ‘‘The English 
and American Industrial City of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Leon 
S. Marshall, ‘‘Henry Marie Brackenridge and His Writings,’’ by 
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John F. McDermott, and ‘‘Major William Darlington’s Diary of 
Service in the War of 1812,’’ ed. by John W. Harpster. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NorTHWEST 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly — July: ‘‘The Rev. 
John Rankin, Early Abolitionist,’’ by Paul R. Grim and ‘‘A Sur- 
veyor on the Seven Ranges,’’ by B. H. Pershing. 


Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio— July: ‘‘ Fort 
Miami — At the Foot of the Rapids of the Miami of the Lake,’’ by 
W. J. Sherman, ‘‘The History and Significance of the American 
Flag,’’ by Wayne Daucer. 


Michigan History Magazine —Summer-Autumn: ‘‘Canoeing on Lake 
Superior,’’ by Wilson M. Rauck, ‘‘History of Accident Prevention 
in Home and Industry,’’ by E. Ross Farra, ‘‘Governor William 
Woodbridge,’’ by Mabel E. Smith, ‘‘Important Historical Relics 
Lately Added to the Ford Collections at Dearborn,’’ by Henry A. 
Haigh, ‘‘A Paper Village,’’ by Peter V. Berge, ‘‘Life in the Mich- 
igan Woods,’’ by James C. Bowman. 

Spring: ‘‘Old School Books in the Ford Collection,’’ by Henry 
A. Haigh, ‘‘Painting and Sculpture in Michigan,’’ by Clyde H. 
Burroughs, ‘‘President F. W. MeNair,’’ by Lew A. Chase, ‘‘A Few 
Reminiscences of My Life,’’ by Eugene Brady, and ‘‘This Was the 
Forest Primeval,’’ by Frank P. Bohn. 


Indiana Magazine of History— June: ‘‘Indiana Counties and Town- 
ships,’’ by Clyde F. Snider, ‘‘Ohio Valley Commerce, 1787-1936,’’ 
by Charles K. Palmer, ‘‘The Panama Libel Cases,’’ by Clyde Peiree, 
‘*Daniel E. Bruce: Civil War Teamster,’’ contrib. by Foster Bruce, 
and ‘‘The Ordinance of 1787.’’ 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society — July: ‘‘A New Source 
of Information for Historians,’’ by James Monaghan, ‘‘Once-glori- 
ous Galena,’’ by Esther E. Eby, ‘‘The Illinois Railroad and Its 
Successors,’’ by Josephine Boylan, and ‘‘The 130th Infantry Illinois 
National Guard,’’ by Maj. Walter Shea Wood. 


Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association — September: ‘‘Simon 
Cameron’s Fight for a Place in Lincoln’s Cabinet,’’ by Harry E. 
Pratt. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History — September: ‘‘Genesis of Wisconsin’s 
Income Tax Law,”’’ interview with D. O. Kinsman, ‘‘Some Recol- 
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lections of Thomas Pederson,’’ ‘‘ ‘On Wisconsin’ — The Football 
Song,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg, ‘‘Reminiscences of Nine Decades,’’ 
by Burr W. Jones, ‘‘Burr W. Jones,’’ by Edward A. Birge, ‘‘Immi- 
grant Letter,’’ doc. by Gerhard Kremers, and ‘‘Peopling the Mid- 
dle West,’’ by Joseph Schafer. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES ON THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


Nebraska History Magazine — Jan.-March, 1937: ‘‘Builders and Oper- 
ators of Nebraska Railroads,’’ by A. E. Sheldon, ‘‘Paul Hill: Re- 
moval of the Potawatomi,’’ by Mabel Hill, ‘‘ Frontier Letters, 1837- 
39, Paul Hill Papers,’’ doc., ‘‘The Burlington First Main Line,’’ by 
D. R. Burleigh, ‘‘Paul Hill: Railroad Builder,’’ by Mabel Hill, 
‘*Early Railroad Passenger Business,’’ ‘‘Scotts Bluff Fifty Years 
Ago,’’ by A. E. Sheldon. 


Colorado Magazine — September : ‘‘Cow-Land Aristocrats of the North 
Fork,’’ by Wilson M. Rockwell, ‘‘Colorado’s Pioneer Graduate,’ 
by Sister M. Lilliana Owens, ‘‘The Georgetown-Leadville Stage,’’ 
by Elmer R. Burkey, ‘‘James Frank Gardner and Franktown,’’ 
by J. F. Gardner Jr., and ‘‘Early Days in Longmont,’’ by Alonzo 
H. Allen. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly — May : ‘‘Disorganizing Effects of the Mex- 
ican War on the Santa Fé Trade,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton, ‘‘The 
Stubbs,’’ by Martha B. Caldwell, ‘‘Ferries in Kansas,’’ Parts XV- 
XXII, cone., by George A. Root, ‘‘The Kansas Prairie: Or, Eight 
Days on the Plains,’’ by Robert Taft. 


Missouri Historical Review — July : ‘‘History in the Making,’’ by Lloyd 
C. Stark, ‘‘Missouri and Missourians,’’ by Allen McReynolds, 
‘*Charles Sealsfield, A Forgotten Discoverer of the Valley of the 
Mississippi,’’ by Otto Heller, and ‘‘The Missouri Democrat and the 
Civil War,’’ by Lucy L. Tasher. 

October : ‘‘Letters of George Cobb Bingham to James R. Rollins,’’ 
ed. by C. B. Rollins, ‘‘The Missouri Constitutional Controversy of 
1845,’’ by Priscilla Bradford, and ‘‘The Papers of the Food Ad- 
ministration for Missouri, 1917-1919, in the National Archives,’’ by 
William D. McCain. 


Mid-America — October : ‘‘La Salle, 1669-73,’’ by Jean Delanglez, ‘‘The 
Food Supply of Creole Saint Louis,’’ by Marshall Smelser, and 
‘‘James Bouchard, S. J., French-Delaware Indian,’’ by Gilbert J. 
Garraghan. 
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New Mexico Historical Review — July : ‘‘The Chihuahua Highway,’’ by 
L. B. Bloom, ‘‘Federal Indian Policy in New Mexico, 1858-1880 
(I),’’ by Frank D. Reeve, ‘‘The Discovery of New Mexico Recon- 
sidered,’’ by Carl O. Saner, ‘‘Coronado’s Testimony in the Viceroy 
Mendoza Residencia,’’ by Arthur S. Aiton and Agapita Rey. 

October: ‘‘Bourke on the Southwest,’’ XII, by L. B. Bloom and 
‘‘Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-70,’’ II, by F. V. Scholes. 


Journal of Southern History — August: ‘‘Lincoln and Fort Sumter,’’ 
by Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘From Tillman to Long: Some Striking 
Leaders of the Rural South,’’ by Daniel M. Robison, ‘‘Survival of 
the Plantation System in Louisiana,’’ by Roger W. Shugg, ‘‘Cul- 
tural Life in Nashville on the Eve of the Civil War,’’ by F. Garvin 


Davenport, and ‘‘Boyce-Hammond Correspondence,’’ ed. by Rosser 
H. Taylor. 


Southwestern Social Science Quarterly — September: ‘‘Nebraska’s One 
House Legislature,’’ by John P. Senning, ‘‘ Anthropology and the 
Problems of Indian Administration,’’ by Felix S. Cohen. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly — July: ‘‘Publications of the Texas 
State Historical Association, July, 1897, Through April, 1937,’’ by 
Coral H. Tullis, and ‘‘The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,’’ 
VI, by Harold Schoen. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma— September: ‘‘The Principal Chiefs of the 
Cherokee Nation,’’ by Gaston Litton, ‘‘The Northern Boundary of * 
Oklahoma,’’ by J. Stanley Clark, ‘‘How the Cherokees Disposed 
of the Outlet, Pt. 3, The Fairchild Failure,’’ by Berlin B. Chapman, 
‘‘The Origin of the ‘Natural’ Mounds of Oklahoma and Adjacent 
States,’’ by Joseph B. Thoburn. 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly — July: ‘‘The Romance of Research in 
Louisiana History,’’ by Walter Prichard, ‘‘The Great Fire of 1788 
in New Orleans,’’ by Laura A. de Rojas, ‘‘A Decree for Louisiana 
Issued by the Baron de Carondelet, June 1, 1795,’’ ed. by James A. 
Padgett, ‘‘Books and Booksellers in New Orleans, 1730-1830,’ by 
Roger P. McCutcheon, ‘‘George Graham’s Mission to Galveston in 
1818,’’ doc. ed. by Walter Prichard, ‘‘A Yankee School Teacher in 
Louisiana, 1835-37: The Diary of Caroline B. Poole,’’ ed. by James 
A. Padgett, ‘‘A Man of God and a Servant of Humanity: The Rev- 
erend Marie Arthur Guillaume Le Mercier Du Quesnay,’’ by André 
Lafayne, ‘‘The Last Island Disaster of August 10, 1856; Personal 
Narrative of His Experiences by One of the Survivors,’’ by Walter 
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Prichard, ‘‘The Letters of Judah Philip Benjamin to Ambrose Dud- 
ley Maun, Minister of the Confederacy to Belgium and Special Com- 
missioner to the Vatican, together with the Correspondence with the 
Pope,’’ ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘Old New Orleans Houses and 
Some of the People Who Lived in Them,’’ by John S. Kindall, ‘‘A 
Jewish Agricultural Colony in Louisiana,’’ by Leo Shpall, ‘‘ Records 
of the Superior Council of Louisiana,’’ LIV, by Heloise H. Cruzat, 
notes by Henry P. Dart. 


Recent ARTICLES CONCERNING THE TRANS-MIssiIssIpPI WEST 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics — October : ‘‘The Legislation of the 


Forty-seventh General Assembly,’’ by Jacob A. Swisher and Jack 
T. Johnson. 


Annals of Iowa — October: ‘‘ History of Guthrie County High School,’’ 
by Laurence A. Logan, ‘‘The Guthrie County High School,’’ by O. 
KE. Klingman, ‘‘The Place-Names of Des Moines County, Iowa,’’ by 
T. J. Fitzpatrick. 


Palimpsest — August: ‘‘Iowa in 1936,’’ by William J. Petersen. 
September: ‘‘Jennie Shrader,’’ by Charles A. Hawley, ‘‘Iowa 
Anecdote,’’ by Walter E. Kaloupek, ‘‘Surveying the M. and M.,’’ by 
Grenville M. Dodge, and ‘‘Two Lost Boys,’’ by D. R. Witter. 
October : ‘‘The Career of a Pioneer,’’ by Walter E. Kaloupek, ‘‘In 
the Lifetime of a Bur Oak,’’ by Shirley A. Briggs, and ‘‘ Asa Whit- 
ney in Iowa,’’ by William J. Petersen. 


Minnesota History — September : ‘‘Fort St. Charles and the Northwest 
Angle,’? by Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘Quakers in Minnesota,’’ by 
Thomas E. Drake, and ‘‘Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries,’’ by Rodney 
C. Loehr. 


Agricultural History — July: ‘‘The Early Development of Sheep Ranch- 
ing in the Northwest.”’ 


Recent ARTICLES CONCERNING THE PaciFic Coast 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly — July: ‘‘The First Jesuit Mission to the 
Flathead, 1840-50: A Study in Culture Conflicts,’’? by Claude 
Schaeffer, ‘‘ Attorney General Williams and the Chief Justiceship,’’ 
by Philip H. Overmeyer, ‘‘Legislative Reapportionment in Wash- 
ington State,’’ by J. F. Roush, ‘‘ Early Recollections and Impres- 
sions of Umatilla County, Oregon,’’ doc. by Park W. Willis, and 
‘<The Removal of the County Seat from Dungeness to Port Angeles, 
Washington,’’ doe. by William Brumfield. 
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Pacific Historical Review — September: ‘‘George Simpson and Oregon 
Missions,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘ California and the Silver Question 
in 1895,’’ by Harold F. Taggart, ‘‘ History of the Santa Cruz Island 
Grant,’’ by William H. Ellison, and ‘‘W.P.A. Newspaper Clipping 
and Indexing Service,’’ by Harold E. Blinn. 


California Historical Society Quarterly — September: ‘‘Henry Wager 
Halleck, Lincoln’s Chief-of-Staff,’’ by Milton H. Shutes, ‘‘Identifi- 
cation of the Author of ‘The Farther West’ Letters from California, 
1846,’’ by John A. Hussey, ‘‘Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo and San- 
oma — A Biography and a History,’’ cont. by George Tays, ‘‘Thom- 
as Oliver Larkin in 1831, A Letter from North Carolina,’’ doe. ed. 
by Robert J. Parker. 


Recent ARTICLES OF GENERAL SCOPE 


American Historical Review — July: ‘‘ Aeronautics in the Civil War,”’ 
by J. Duane Squires and ‘‘Fictitious Biography,’’ by Margaret C. 
Schindler. 

October: ‘‘John Marshall as a Historian,’’ by William A. Foran 
and ‘‘Federalist Jeremiahs,’’ doc. ed. by Elizabeth Brook. 


Mennonite Quarterly Review — July: ‘‘Mennonite Immigration into 
Manitoba: Sources and Documents, 1872, 1873,’’ by Ernst Correll. 


Canadian Historical Review — September: ‘‘The Retreat of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in the Pacific North-west,’’ by Frank E. Ross, 
‘‘The Hudson’s Bay Company and Anglo-American Military Rival- 
ries during the Oregon Dispute,’’ by C. P. Stacey, and ‘‘ Alexander 
Mackenzie’s Literary Assistant,’’ by Franz Montgomery. 


British Columbia Historical Quarterly — July: ‘‘The Pioneer Days of 
the Trans-Pacific Service,’? by W. Kaye Lamb, ‘‘Billy Barker of 
Barkerville,’’ by Louis Le Bourdais, ‘‘Fur-trading Days at Kam- 


loops,’’ by F. Henry Johnson and ‘‘Fort Langley Correspondence: 
1831-58.’’ 


The past season has wrought heavy losses in the historical profession. 
On March 27, 1937, John T. Morse Jr., died at Needham, Massachusetts, 
in his ninety-eighth year. Born in Boston and related to many of the 
famous families of Massachusetts, he graduated from Harvard in 1860 
and was admitted to the bar two years later. He preferred writing to 
law, however, and gave up his practice in 1880. His lasting contribution 
to history was the conception of the American Statesmen series of which 
he was editor and for which he wrote biographies of John Adams, John 
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Quincy Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. In 1911 he sponsored the Diary of Gideon Welles and the same 
year he was honored by an LL.D. from his alma mater. 

On April 9, 1937, occurred the death of Albert B. Paine at New Smyr- 
na, Florida, at the age of seventy-five. The author of many books, he was 
best known as biographer and literary executor of Samuel Clemens. His 
first important book, Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures was 
published in 1904, and in 1912 he brought out a three volume biography 
of Mark Twain. He also edited the humorist’s autobiography, letters, 
and notebooks, and published a romantic life of Joan of Arc, for which 
he received decoration from the French government. 


John Franklin Jameson died on September 28, 1937, at the age of 78. 
He had long been a veritable dean of American scholarship, by reason of 
the work he had accomplished in the organization of research, publica- 
tion of archival indexes, editing of documentary material, the conduct 
of a notable review, and as the wise counselor of many a younger scholar. 
He was born near Boston, and was a graduate of Amherst College in 
the class of 1879. Deciding upon historical studies, he went 1o the re- 
cently established Johns Hopkins University, where he became member 
of a group destined to count many famous names. He took his doctorate 
in 1882, and was appointed assistant, later associate, in the department 
of bistory of that university. In 1888 he was called to a professorship 
of history in Brown University, and he taught there until 1901, when 
he succeeded Hermann von Holst as head professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1905 he left Chicago to take charge of the de- 
partment of historical research in the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. There he remained until his retirement in 1928, but his active work 
did not cease even then. He was immediately appointed chief of divi- 
sion of manuscripts in the Library of Congress as well as professor in 
the Library chair of American history endowed by William E. Benjamin. 
It was in the Carnegie Institution and the Library of Congress that his 
most significant work was accomplished. This included a long series of 
guides to materials for American history in foreign libraries and ar- 
chives. The guides were compiled abroad by young American scholars 
sent there for the purpose. They paved the way for the work later under- 
taken on a vast scale by the Library of Congress, through the generosity 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr., in making available by photocopies 
millions of documents, hitherto consulted, if at all, in Europe. Dr. Jame- 
son also initiated several series of publications of original documents on 
phases of American history. While chief of the division of manuscripts, 
with his unrivaled knowledge of possible manuscript collections in pri- 
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vate hands, particularly in the families of those who had played a con- 
spicuous part in American affairs, Dr. Jameson added many treasures 
to the rich store in the Library and made it more and more a center of 
historical research. In his office there, as at the Carnegie Institution, 
students sought him for advice and direction. His personal relation to 
many a writer was unique in the annals of American scholarship. 
Another important contribution was made through the American His- 
torical Review, which had been founded in 1896. He was its first man- 
aging editor. He resigned when he went to Chicago, but resumed the 
editorship after he took charge of the department of historical research. 
He remained editor until 1928, and it was due chiefly to him and to his 
editorial work over a total period of twenty-eight years that the Review 
took a position beside the great English and continental reviews as a 
sound expositor of critical opinion and publisher of substantial contri- 
butions to historical knowledge. He was also one of the charter members 
of the American Historical Association and its president in 1905-1906. 
When the Historical Manuscripts Commission was established, he was its 
first chairman and mapped out its tasks. For long years he was an ardent 
advocate of the creation of a National Archives, which he fortunately 
lived to see an accomplished fact. He had also considered the need of a 
dictionary of American biography, and when the American Council of 
Learned Societies was formed, he laid before it a project, and was made 
chairman of a preliminary committee. The sum of money required to 
set on foot the enterprise was so large that no publisher could undertake 
it without advances. For these Dr. Jameson was sent to the late Adolph 
S. Ochs, owner of the New York Times. So clearsighted and philanthropic 
was Mr. Ochs, and so persuasive was Dr. Jameson, that half a million 
dollars were made available, and Charles Scribners became the publishers. 
Fortunately again, Dr. Jameson lived to see completed this great task. 
It should be added that the splendid gift to the United States which the 
late Henry C. Folger made of his great Shakespearian collection and a 
beautiful building to house it was due chiefly to the influence of his Am- 
herst classmate and friend, Dr. Jameson. With all his labors as editor 
and director of historical enterprises it is not surprising that Dr. Jame- 
son was not himself a voluminous writer of books. The list includes: 
William Usselinz, Founder of the Dutch and Swedish West India Com- 
pantes (1887); History of Historical Writing in America (1891) ; Dic- 
tionary of United States History (1894) ; The American Revolution Con- 
sidered as a Social Movement (1926) ; and, as editor, Correspondence of 
John C. Calhoun (1900) ; Original Narratives of Early American History 
(1906-1917) ; Privateering and Piracy (1923). 


Henry E. Bourne 
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Among research projects in American history, exclusive of doctoral 
dissertations, now in progress may be noted the following: Ruth K. 
Nuermberger, Duke University Library, ‘‘The Free Produce Movement, 
a Little Known Phase of the Abolition Movement’’; and ‘‘Clay of Ala- 
bama: a Family Biography Emphasizing the Political Careers of Gov- 
ernor Clement C. Clay and Senator Claiborne Clay’’; Gustave A. Nuerm- 
berger, Duke University Library, ‘‘ Appleton Oaksmith, a Biography’’; 
and ‘‘Multilateral Diplomacy among the American States: The Confer- 
ence and Congress Phase, 1826-1906’’; and Robert J. Parker, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, ‘‘A Biography of Thomas Oliver Larkin, Pioneer 
of the Pacific.’’ Professor Parker has just completed ‘‘A Chapter in the 
Early Life of Thomas O. Larkin,’’ and a foreword to his work has been 
written by Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California. 


Recent grants-in-aid awarded by the Social Science Research Council 
include the following in the field of American history : Howard K. Beale, 
University of North Carolina, biography of Theodore Roosevelt ; William 
P. Cumming, Davidson College, early settlements in North Carolina; 
Walter Buckingham, Williams College, the Second Bank of the United 
States and its relation to the crisis of 1837; Henry David, City College, 
New York, American labor in politics since 1900; Guy F. Hershberger, 
Goshen College, Quaker pacifism and the provincial government of Penn- 
sylvania, 1682-1756; Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, 
economic background of diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Latin America, 1800-30; Roy M. Robbins, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, western reaction to the conservation movement, 1878-1915; Stanley 
D. Dodge, University of Michigan, areal limits and causes and degree of 
population decline in New England; Frank L. Owsley, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, the non-slaveholder of the Old South; James C. Malin, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, adaptation of farm population and agriculture to prairie 
and plains environment in Kansas; Alfred B. Thomas, University of Ok- 
lahoma; Spanish-Indian relationship in northern Mexico in the late 
eighteenth century ; Angie Debo, University of Oklahoma, history of the 
Creek Indians; Roland D. Hussey, University of California, history of 
the Caribbean as a center of international conflict, 1492-1904; and Perey 
W. Christian, Walla Walla College, the struggle for Kentucky statehood. 
Samuel P. Hayes Jr., Mount Holyoke College, was awarded a post- 
doctoral fellowship, for study on the psychology of politico-economic 
movements in the United States. 


The Pulitzer prize in history was awarded this year to Van Wyck 
Brooks for his volume, The Flowering of New England. For the second 
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time Allan Nevins has received the Pulitzer prize in biography, this time 
for his Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Administration. 


Three recent appointments to college presidencies from members of 
the historical profession are: James P. Baxter, Williams College; String- 
fellow Barr, St. John’s College; and Harris G. Hudson, Illinois College. 


Among recent appointments in the field of American history may be 
noted : Alfred B. Thomas, of the University of Oklahoma, has been appoint- 
ed associate professor of history at the University of Alabama; Louis C. 
Hunter, of St. Johns College is a professor, Caroline Ware, of Sarah 
Lawrence College, is an associate professor, Solon J. Buck, of the Na- 
tional Archives, is a lecturer and will also conduct a seminar, and William 
R. Castle and Carlton Savage are to teach courses in diplomatic history, 
at the American University ; Gaston L. Litton, editor of the messages and 
papers of the chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes at the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, has been appointed to the newly created division of 
treasury department archives of the National Archives; Randolph C. 
Downes, of Centenary Junior College, is a professor of history and the 
head of the department, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York; Ray A. 
Billington is an assistant professor at Clark University; John E. 
Pomfret, Princeton University, is a professor of history and dean 
of the graduate school at Vanderbilt University ; William D. Overman, 
curator of history and archivist at the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, has accepted a position as archivist for Harvey Fire- 
stone Sr., and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron; John O. Marsh 
succeeds him at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society ; 
Lloyd Lewis is a lecturer in history at the University of Chicago; 
Fritz L. Hoffmann, of the University of Texas, has been appointed in- 
structor in Latin-American history at the University of Colorado; R. C. 
Clark, of the University of Oregon, is the new editor of the Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly. 

Among recent promotions and distinctions are the following: Lowell J. 
Ragatz, George Washington University, has been promoted to a professor- 
ship ; William S. Robertson has been selected as head of the history depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois; George G. Andrews and Cornelis W. de 
Kiewiet, State University of Iowa, have been promoted from associate pro- 
fessorships to full rank; Waldemar Westergaard has been appointed 
chairman of the history department, Clinton N. Howard has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor, and Roland D. Hussey has been promoted 
to associate professor at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

The following leaves of absence were noted among historians in the 
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field of American history: Samuel F. Bemis of Yale University is on 
leave for the year 1937-38 ; Henry S. Commager of New York University 
is a visiting professor at Columbia University; Roy F. Nichols of the 
University of Pennsylvania is on leave for the year 1937-38; Jacob C. 
Meyer of Western Reserve University is on leave for the first semester ; 
Dwight L. Dumond of the University of Michigan is on leave for the first 
semester; Curtis P. Nettels of the University of Wisconsin is a visiting 
professor at Harvard University; Charles F. Mullett is on sabbatical 
leave from the University of Missouri and is spending the year as a fel- 
low of the Huntington Memorial Library; Watt Stewart has returned 
to his teaching duties at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
after an extended leave spent in research and travel in Latin American 
countries; while abroad he had several articles published in magazines 
of Chile and Peru. 


Among projects under way or nearing completion are the following: 
Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve University has completed a history 
of Mount Holyoke College; Jonas Viles of the University of Missouri is 
preparing a history of that institution for its approaching centennial 
in 1939; Max Savelle of Stanford University has completed and will 
shortly publish a volume entitled ‘‘The Canadian Boundary, 1749-63.’’ 


The graduate school of Ohio State University announces the Elizabeth 
Clay Howald scholarship, with an annual stipend of $3,000, which is 
open to anyone of marked ability in some field of study, who has in pro- 
gress work that promises to constitute an important addition to human 
knowledge. Applications must be filed before March 1, 1938, and the 
term of appointment will extend from July 1, 1938, to July 1, 1939. 


The Duke University Press, in connection with the celebration of the 
centennial of the origins of Trinity College, now a part of Duke Uni- 
versity, announces a prize of $1,500 for a scholarly manuscript in the 
field of social, literary, or artistic history of the United States, to be 
awarded March 1, 1939. Manuscripts must be submitted before October 
1, 1938. Final judges of the award will be Merle Curti and Ralph L. 
Rusk of Columbia University and Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard 
University. 
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